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They’re  in  the  hands  of  men  and 
>vonien  haek  of  firoeerv  eonnters. 
all  over  America  . . .  showing  them 
how  to  arrange  canned  food  dis¬ 
plays  that  cause  women  to  hny  . . . 
giving  sales-making  ’’tips”  . . .  tell¬ 
ing  interesting  facts  about  foods 
that  help  them  sell  more  .  .  .  for 
YOL .  Just  one  of  the  many  and 
varied  Canco  activities  in  hehalf 
of  America's  (Planning  Indnstrv. 
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WITH  GREAT  MEN  OF  HISTORY 


SUPPLIES!  Supplies! 

Supplies!  On  the 
wharves  at  Brest,  Marseil¬ 
les,  Cherbourg,  we  heard 
an  officer  say  to  the  S.O*S. 
Stevedore  regiments:  “You 
are  helping  win  this  war 
as  certain  as  if  you  fired  a 
rifle  —  iPs  the  food  they 
need.” 


The  food  came  in  cans  — 
all  kinds.  “Gold  fish  and 
monkey  meat”. . .  plus  de- 
licious  canned  fruits, 
berries,  vegetables  of  all 
kinds  —  and  it  did  help 
win  the  war.  Today, 
Heekin  cans  plus  Heekin 
Personal  Service  is  yours  — 
a  friendly,  lasting  business 
relationship  that  is  pleas¬ 
ant  and  enduring.  Learn 
about  the  efficient  Heekin 
Faultl  ess  Closing  Ma¬ 
chines.  They  do  the  work 
without  waste  or  loss  of 
time. 


THE  HEEKIN  CAN  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


HEEKIN  PERSONAL  SERVICE 
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Came/um, 


The  No.  176  Compound  Applier 
and  Curler  uses  “hat-shaped”  ends 
instead  of  the  “gutter”  type. 
Latex  is  applied  in  an  even  film; 
no  overlapping.  Ends  are  curled 
all-the-way-around. 


The  No.  83  Lockseamer  and  Soldering  Attachment 
forms  and  solders  the  can-bodies  complete.  Auto¬ 
matic  feed,  no  scratching  of  lithographed  blanks, 
no  feeding  of  doubles.  New  inside-hook  fluxing 
station.  Electric  limit  switches  stop  the  machine 
instantly  in  event  of  a  jam. 


The  No.  224  Double-Seamer  attaches  bottoms  to  can- 
bodies.  Patented,  four-roll  seaming-head  produces  an  abso¬ 
lutely  tight  and  uniform  seam.  Electric  Stops  in  the  event 
of  an  interruption  in  the  flow  of  cans  or  ends.  Base  en¬ 
closed,  cams  and  gears  operate  in  an  oil  bath. 


240  North  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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EDITORIALS 


The  almanac — with  this  issue,  as  a  supplement, 
goes  the  1937  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 
Every  subscriber  is  mailed  his  copy  at  the  same 
time,  and  they  will  be  delivered  on  schedule  or  returned 
to  us.  Watch  out  for  it.  Put  it  in  a  safe  place,  be¬ 
cause  you  will  need  it  every  day  from  now  on.  Long 
experience  has  proved  that  these  Almanacs  have  a 
habit  of  disappearing,  and  then  the  subscriber  thinks 
he  failed  to  get  his  copy.  They  are  in  greater  demand 
than  ever  before,  and  if  you  let  yours  get  away  from 
you  it  will  cost  you  $1.00  for  another  copy.  Just  a 
hint  in  time. 

We  had  planned,  and  had  hoped,  to  have  this  Alma¬ 
nac  in  your  hands  nearer  to  the  first  of  the  year,  and 
we  could  have  done  so  had  we  chosen  to  go  to  press 
without  a  mass  of  important  statistics,  not  to  mention 
delayed  changes  and  alterations  in  some  advertise¬ 
ments.  It  is  a  bigger  and  better  volume  than  ever, 
and  we  feel  confident  you  will  find  it  very  helpful. 
However,  like  a  dictionary  or  a  ’phone  directory,  you 
may  not  realize  the  need  of  it  until  you  are  looking  for 
something,  and  then  you  will  appreciate  it.  It  is  a 
storehouse  of  useful  canned  foods  knowledge,  as  thou¬ 
sands  of  users  all  over  the  country  know  and  will  tes¬ 
tify  and  as  you  will  feel  when  you  learn  to  use  it,  if 
you  have  not  already  done  so.  Our  advise  to  you  is 
to  keep  it  carefully  in  your  desk,  or  at  hand,  for  in¬ 
stant  use.  You  will  need  it. 

OBSERVATIONS— Read  in  this  issue  “Eating  for 
Fun  Is  Latest  Fad,”  and  you  may  begin  to  think,  as 
we  do,  that  sanity  is  at  last  coming  into  this  question 
of  diet.  The  promptings  of  nature,  your  desire  or 
craving  for  a  food,  is  the  best  guide  as  to  the  foods 
that  are  “good  for  you,”  and  when  doctors  or  dieticians 
say  otherwise  they  are  just  being  “unnatural.” 

STRIKES — Despite  the  fact  that  during  1936  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  canning  industry  stood  at  105  per  cent 
of  1929,  strikes  and  labor  troubles  are  now  beginning 
to  crop  up  throughout  the  industry.  In  California,  in 
particular,  where  the  canners  and  others  consented  to 
an  increase  in  wage  rates  of  about  25  per  cent  for  this 
season,  making  the  rate  of  pay  for  men,  as  a  mini¬ 
mum,  50  cents  per  hour,  and  for  women  42  V2  cents 
per  hour,  with  restricted  working  hours,  one  would 
have  thought  that  labor  troubles  had  been  obviated. 
Yet  no  sooner  does  the  active  canning  season  out  there 
open,  with  spinach  and  asparagus,  than  the  strikers 
put  in  an  appearance.  They  are  not  asking  for  more 


money,  but  they  want  to  unionize  the  whole  works, 
and  unionize  it  along  the  lines  the  agitators  dictate. 
Early  in  the  week  the  largest  spinach  canner  had  five 
of  his  plants  affected,  and  others  with  a  smaller  num¬ 
ber.  They  are  beginning  with  the  beginning,  and  where 
will  it  end  ?  Even  with  moderate  acreages  and  normal 
yields  it  will  be  difficult  to  secure  enough  competent 
help  to  man  the  canneries  this  season.  The  agitators 
know  this,  and  they  will  play  it  to  the  limit.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  thing  about  all  this  is  that  the  great  mass  of 
labor  does  not  want  these  disturbances,  especially 
where  the  wage  rate  has  been  adjusted  to  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  basis.  But  these  agitators,  called  labor  leaders, 
walking  delegates,  etc.,  are  not  workers,  and  won’t 
work.  They  are  ruining  labor’s  cause  and  outraging 
decent  labor,  because  all  know  that  they  are  merely 
agitators  with  the  plan  of  creating  discontent  and  dis¬ 
turbance.  Their  object  is  to  cause  public  unrest  and 
turmoil.  They  are  merely  following  the  same  course 
of  procedure  as  was  followed  in  Russia,  in  Spain  and 
elsewhere,  and  with  the  same  purpose  or  objective. 
And  pest-ridden  with  politicians  as  we  are,  who  fear 
they  may  alienate  some  labor  votes  if  they  interfere, 
industry  and  all  other  toilers  are  falling  into  their 
nets.  Nipped  in  the  bud  now,  serious  disturbances 
later  on  might  be  avoided,  but  neither  State  nor  Gov¬ 
ernment  forces  will  take  a  hand.  The  few  strikes  you 
hear  about  are  just  the  headliners,  used  for  publicity, 
but  there  are  thousands  of  strikes  going  on  all  over 
the  country,  and  in  every  State  and  industry.  And  it 
is  growing  worse. 

TROUBLES — If  you  have  read  any  of  the  testimony 
in  the  Robinson-Patman  cases  against  the  A.  &  P., 
Biddle,  etc.,  you  must  have  marvelled  at  the  innocence 
with  which  witnesses  (and  among  them  many  can¬ 
ners)  have  explained  special  prices  granted  as  allow¬ 
ances  on  quantity  buying,  net  price  sales,  etc.,  as  the 
reason  for  the  granting  of  3  per  cent  and  4  per  cent 
deductions  on  the  bills — not  as  brokerage  allowance, 
oh,  no!  But  now  these  witnesses  are  being  embar¬ 
rassed  by  having  some  of  their  other  good  buyers  de¬ 
manding  rebates  upon  their  purchases  to  like  amounts. 
“What  tangled  skeins  we  weave,  when  first  we  prac¬ 
tice  to  deceive.” 

CROPS — Here  is  a  warning  just  come  to  hand: 

“Due  to  the  extremely  mild  winter,  which  will 

undoubtedly  be  followed  by  an  early  spring.  Dr. 

A.  Edison  Badertscher,  chief  entomologist  of  Me- 
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Cormick  &  Company,  Inc.,  predicts  an  unprece¬ 
dented  increase  in  the  number  of  destructive  in¬ 
sects  throughout  the  country  this  spring.  ‘In  some 
sections,’  said  Dr.  Badertscher,  ‘due  to  the  mild¬ 
ness  of  the  weather,  the  insects  have  not  even 
stopped  developing  through  the  winter,  and  the 
first  warm  weather  will  undoubtedly  cause  tre¬ 
mendous  activity.’  ” 

NUMBER  OF  CANNERS — There  is  a  rather  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  throughout  the  industry,  especially  by  sup¬ 
ply  men  and  brokers,  that  there  are  three  or  four 
thousand  canners  in  the  business.  There  are  men  who 
work  the  industry  by  mail,  who  have  “lists”  running 
from  5,000  to  10,000.  For  the  sake  of  the  record,  and 
to  save  the  fears  that  may  be  aroused  in  canners’ 
minds  by  a  false  idea  as  to  the  number  of  competitors, 
this  absurdity  should  be  cleared  up,  and  the  truth 
made  plain. 

There  is  no  better  or  more  reliable  record  to  go  back 
to  than  the  U.  S.  Census.  Last  week  we  gave  you  a 
summary  of  the  report,  covering  1935  (the  census  is 
compiled  only  every  two  years).  In  that  report  you 
noted  that  in  1929  there  were  2,997  establishments; 
in  1933,  2,072  such  establishments,  and  that  in  1935 
were  were  2,744  such  establishments.  That  ought  to 
be  clear  enough,  but  note  that  this  report  includes, 
besides  canned  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  and  fruit  and 
vegetable  juices,  packers  of  dried  fruits,  makers  of 
preserves,  jams,  jellies  and  fruit  butters,  pickles,  salad 
dressings,  catsup,  sauces,  and  miscellaneous  products, 
including  grape  juice.  Taking  out  all  these  extraneous 
interests,  large  and  small,  in  all  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  who  are  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can¬ 
ners,  we  have  today  just  above  2,000  canners,  if  that 
many.  Under  the  NRA  Code  there  were  counted  up 
only  about  1,600,  and  that  would  mean  that  since  that 
low  point  about  400  have  come  back,  but  we  doubt 
that.  We  have  not  the  exact  number  of  these  “other 
interests,”  and  are  merely  estimating,  but  you  can  see 
that  there  are  no  such  number  of  canners  as  some 
claim  or  think  there  are.  If  the  supply  men  who  are 
wasting  their  circulars  and  catalogs  trying  to  reach 
the  mythical  canners  do  not  care  to  be  warned,  that 
is  their  business.  The  total  output  of  canned  foods  is 
known,  and  that  it  is  produced  by  fewer  rather  than 
more  canners  is  to  the  credit  of  the  industry. 

• 

MORE  FERTILIZER  USED  BY  FARMERS 

Farmers  in  the  united  States,  by  applying  com¬ 
mercial  plant  food  to  their  crop  lands,  are  aiding 
in  the  conservation  of  the  nation’s  soil  resources. 
In  their  efforts  to  restore  the  plant  nutrients  taken  out 
of  the  soil  by  growing  crops,  farmers  last  year  used 
6,815,000  tons  of  commercial  fertilizers,  according  to 
a  summary  prepared  by  The  National  Fertilizer  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  appearing  in  the  current  issue  of  “The 
Fertilizer  Review.”  This  was  an  increase  of  10  per 
cent  over  the  amount  used  in  1935,  but  it  was  still 
under  the  level  reached  in  several  pre-depression  years. 
Fertilizer  consumption  last  year  exceeded  any  previous 
year,  however,  in  Florida,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and 
California. 
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Figures  on  total  fertilizer  tonnage  fail  to  tell  the 
complete  story  about  the  amount  of  plant  food  that 
is  being  restored  to  the  soil,  as  the  amount  of  plant 
food  contained  in  the  average  ton  of  fertilizer  has  been 
increasing.  Gross  tonnage  in  1936,  for  instance,  was 
5  per  cent  less  than  it  was  in  1920,  but  the  smaller 
number  of  tons  contained  25  per  cent  more  plant  food. 

Present  indications  are  that  consumption  in  1937  is 
likely  to  rise  to  seven  and  a  half  million  tons.  Farm 
income  has  continued  to  expand,  and  as  farmers  have 
more  money  to  spend  they  use  some  of  it  to  replenish 
their  depleted  land.  Total  fertilizer  tax  tag  sales  in 
January  and  February  in  17  states  were  32  per  cent 
above  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Although 
such  a  large  rate  of  gain  will  in  all  probability  not  be 
maintained  throughout  the  year,  it  does  indicate  that 
consumption  in  1937  will  be  substantially  higher  than 
in  1936. 

• 

AS  A  MID-WESTERN  CANNER  SEES  IT 

(Letter  dated  April  7th,  1937) 

IT  has  been  some  time  since  the  writer  has  given  you 
any  market  quotations  due  mostly  to  the  fact  that 
there  has  not  been  any  decided  strength  or  weakness 
in  the  Middle  Western  packs  in  quite  a  long  time. 

Thought,  however,  that  you  might  be  interested  in 
being  advised  as  to  the  movement  of  futures. 

The  larger  and  more  reputable  packers  are  having  a 
very  ready  response  to  their  future  offerings,  and  their 
trade  are  covering  their  requirements  at  prices  ranging 
from  5  to  10  cents  per  dozen  on  the  smaller  size  tins, 
and  25  to  50  cents  on  No.  10  tins,  higher  than  last 
season. 

We,  ourselves,  have  had  an  unusually  heavy  demand, 
having  already  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  on 
Narrowgrain  and  Golden  Bantam  corn,  as  well  as  peas. 
It  will  only  be  a  matter  of  a  week  until  we  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  sold  up  on  all  offerings,  excepting  possibly 
tomatoes. 

Tomatoes,  too,  are  having  their  ready  acceptance  for 
future  delivery.  Our  own  trade  have  covered  heavier 
than  usual  and  from  conversations  with  other  Middle 
Western  packers,  feel  that  they  can  all  sell  as  many 
futures  as  they  wish. 

Spot  items,  too,  are  considerably  stronger  and  the 
demand  heavier  than  any  time  in  the  past  sixty  days. 
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Disposal  of  Cannery  Waste 

by  iV.  H.  Sanborn 


The  canner’s  waste  disposal  problem  is  becoming 
more  acute  with  the  passage  of  each  year.  The 
canner  uses  large  quantities  of  water  in  washing, 
blanching  and  clean-up  operations,  during  which  they 
become  contaminated  with  organic  material.  He  is 
forced  to  discharge  these  wastes  into  a  stream  already 
burdened  from  other  sources  of  pollution.  As  indus¬ 
tries  multiply  and  cities  increase  in  population  these 
streams  are  constantly  receiving  additional  wastes. 
Some  canners  discharge  directly  into  municipal  treat¬ 
ment  plants  built  years  ago  to  handle  the  sewage  from 
a  population  which  has  since  increased.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  cannery  wastes  are  added  to  streams  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months — a  time  during  which  these 
streams  are  least  able  to  assume  an  added  burden. 
During  these  months,  when  higher  temperatures  pre¬ 
vail,  the  amount  of  dissolved  oxygen  in  a  stream  is 
greatly  reduced.  Biological  life-consuming  oxygen 
reaches  its  greatest  activity  during  this  time.  The 
volume  of  water  in  a  stream  is  usually  lower  during 
the  summer  months.  All  these  factors  reduce  the 
amount  of  dissolved  oxygen  which  will  be  available  for 
oxidation  of  the  soluble  organic  material  from  can¬ 
nery  wastes.  The  maintenance  of  dissolved  oxygen  is 
required  if  pollution  is  to  be  avoided. 

Public  demand  for  streams  and  lakes  suitable  for 
fishing,  bathing  and  other  recreational  purposes,  and 
for  the  more  practical  purpose  of  watering  stock,  as  a 
source  for  industrial  purposes  and  the  development  of 
municipal  water  supplies,  has  resulted  in  legislation 
designed  to  protect  these  natural  sources  of  water. 
The  canner,  along  with  other  producers  of  wastes,  is 
now  in  the  position  of  being  compelled  to  treat  his 
wastes  if  it  has  been  established  that  they  are  in  fact 
polluting  the  water  into  which  he  is  discharging. 

Cannery  wastes  may  be  classified  into  four  cate¬ 
gories  : 

1.  Cooling  tank  water  which  contains  no  organic 
matter. 

Water  from  this  source  should  not  be  allowed  to 
dilute  other  wastes  if  treatment  is  necessary,  as  the 
added  volume  would  only  require  a  larger  treatment 
plant. 

2.  Solid  wastes  from  trimmings,  discarded  raw  ma¬ 
terial  and  solids  separated  by  screening. 

These  will  not  be  considered,  since  they  may  be 
handled  as  garbage. 

3.  Juice  from  pea  vine  stacks  or  silos. 

These  juices  contain  so  much  organic  material  that 
it  is  not  practical  to  pass  them  through  a  treatment 
plant.  Vines  should  be  stacked  on  a  concrete  base 
provided  with  drains  leading  into  a  concrete  collecting 


tank.  Liberal  application  of  lime  around  the  base  of 
the  stack  and  in  the  drains  will  prevent  odors.  Final 
disposition  of  the  vine  juice  may  be  made  in  a  gravel 
pit  or  on  abandoned  farm  land.  Pea  vine  juice  has  a 
high  fertilizer  value,  but  its  application  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  is  not  recommended  because  of  the  danger  of 
infecting  fields  with  plant  disease  organisms. 

4.  Water  2vhich  has  become  contaminated  with  or¬ 
ganic  material  from  ivashing,  blanching,  spillage 
around  fillers  and  from  cleaiu-up  operations. 

It  is  with  this  last  group  of  wastes  that  canners  are 
generally  concerned  and  to  which  reference  is  made 
when  the  term  cannery  waste  is  used.  The  New  York 
State  Board  of  Health  in  a  bulletin  on  cannery  wastes 
(The  Treatment  of  Canning  Wastes,  1930)  states  that 
“the  organic  content  of  the  wastes  produced  in  the 
daily  canning  of  1,000  cases  of  peas  is  equivalent  to 
that  of  the  sewage  produced  by  about  2,500  people,  so 
the  average  two-line  cannery,  packing  4,000  cases  per 
day,  produces  wastes  equivalent  in  strength  to  the 
sewage  from  10,000  people.  It  is  apparent,  therefore, 
that  canning  wastes  must  be  adequately  treated  to  pre¬ 
vent  serious  stream  pollution.” 

The  canner  is  then  faced  with  the  problem  of  how 
to  treat  his  waste.  The  treatment  of  cannery  wastes 
is  still  in  its  early  stages  of  development,  and  much 
work  remains  to  be  done,  especially  along  the  lines  of 
finding  a  low-cost  method  of  waste  disposal.  A  plant 
designed  to  handle  pea  wastes  may  be  entirely  unsuit¬ 
able  for  some  other  type  of  cannery  waste.  Disposal 
plants  operate  on  many  different  principles.  Some 
operate  successfully  by  chemical  precipitation  either 
through  continuous  flow  tanks  or  by  batch  treatment. 
The  proper  chemicals  for  use  as  precipitants,  their 
dosage  rates  and  the  necessity  of  secondary  treatment 
by  means  of  chlorination  or  otherwise  must  be  deter¬ 
mined.  Other  plants  operate  on  a  biological  treatment 
of  the  waste  either  with  or  without  previous  sedimen¬ 
tation.  The  proper  choice  of  filtering  beds  is  impor¬ 
tant.  In  some  cases  the  construction  of  a  treatment 
plant  can  be  entirely  avoided  and  some  other  less  ex¬ 
pensive  method  worked  out.  Each  canner  has  certain 
problems  peculiar  to  his  own  case,  but  in  the  broader 
aspect  all  canners  are  interested  and  may  at  any  time 
find  themselves  confronted  with  a  similar  situation. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  what  canners  as 
a  group  can  do.  This  can  best  be  illustrated  by  what 
was  actually  done  by  one  group  of  canners  and  shows 
the  value  of  cooperative  studies.  Pea  canners  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  were  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
overcoming  pollution  of  streams.  The  State  Board  of 
Health  presented  their  views  on  the  subject  before  a 
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convention  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association. 
They  pointed  out  the  need  for  experimental  studies 
and  that  the  problem  was  one  confronting  the  entire 
industry  as  a  whole.  They  offered  active  cooperation 
in  carrying  out  experimental  work.  The  Wisconsin 
Canners  Association  on  their  part  appropriated  a  sum 
of  money  to  further  such  studies.  Accordingly,  the 
next  year  a  cannery  was  selected  and  a  full-sized  dis¬ 
posal  plant  constructed.  Stream  surveys  were  made 
before  and  during  the  operation  of  the  plant.  A  field 
laboratory  was  set  up  at  the  disposal  plant  and  care¬ 
ful  chemical  control  maintained.  Further  cooperative 
studies  were  continued  the  following  year  on  several 
new  installations.  The  National  Canners  Association 
was  asked  to  participate,  and  a  member  of  the  Research 
Staff  cooperated  during  the  active  canning  season. 

As  a  result  of  these  cooperative  studied  by  indi¬ 
vidual  canners,  the  State  Association  and  the  National 
Canners  Association,  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of 
Health  accumulated  information  which  enabled  it  to 
make  specific  recommendations  for  handling  pea 
wastes.  Before  each  additional  installation  a  sanitary 
engineer  carefully  inspected  the  cannery  to  determine 
the  relation  of  local  conditions  to  the  specific  problem. 
Today  there  are  over  forty  such  disposal  plants  in  Wis¬ 
consin  operating  on  the  chemical  precipitation  method. 
The  value  of  such  cooperation  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Such  cooperative  study  has  met  with  great  success 
with  a  variety  of  other  industrial  wastes  such  as  those 
found  in  the  dairy,  paper  and  pulp,  steel  and  beet  sugar 
industries. 

Following  the  original  work  on  pea  wastes  the  chem¬ 
ical  precipitation  method  has  been  extended  to  success¬ 
fully  handle  carrots,  beets,  and,  in  at  least  one  case, 
tomato  wastes.  Further  studies  would  probably  indi¬ 
cate  other  wastes  which  could  also  be  handled  by  this 
method. 

An  interesting  example  of  diplomacy  and  coopera¬ 
tion  is  found  in  the  following  case.  A  kraut  cannery 
was  discharging  its  wastes  into  a  rather  small  stream, 
the  water  of  which  was  used  by  dairy  cows.  Milk  ob¬ 
tained  from  these  cows  had  a  distinct  “krauty”  flavor. 
The  farmer,  on  assurance  that  the  canner  would 
promptly  undertake  treatment  of  the  kraut  wastes, 
withheld  formal  complaint.  Cooperative  work  with  the 
State  Board  of  Health  finally  evolved  a  treatment  which 
abolished  the  nuisance  and  permitted  the  cannery  to 
continue  operation.  The  treatment  plant  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  as  finally  worked  out,  was  quite  involved,  and 
consisted  of  chemical  precipitation  followed  by  sand 
filtration  and  chlorination  of  the  final  effluent. 

Cooperative  studies  made  on  the  biological  method 
of  treating  cannery  wastes  have  been  conducted  in 
Ohio,  Michigan,  New  York,  Indiana  and  Wisconsin. 
These  tests  were  made  on  experimental  filters  and  have 
proven  that  such  filters  are  capable  of  handling  a  va¬ 
riety  of  wastes,  among  which  were  peas,  tomato,  corn, 
string  beans  and  succotash.  The  possibility  of  filter¬ 
ing  beds  composed  of  sand,  cinders,  gravel  or  crushed 
stone  was  investigated,  and  their  efficiencies,  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  determined. 

Without  going  into  further  details  regarding  experi¬ 
mental  studies  it  may  be  of  interest  to  describe  briefly 


the  operation  of  two  typical  disposal  plants,  one  illus¬ 
trating  the  chemical  precipitation  method  and  the  other 
the  biological  method.  In  both  cases  the  raw  wastes 
must  be  mechanically  treated  to  remove  gross  solids 
by  passage  through  a  screen  unit.  This  is  best  accom¬ 
plished  by  means  of  a  rotating  screen  unit.  The  open¬ 
ings  in  the  screen  should  be  as  small  as  possible  with¬ 
out  becoming  clogged.  A  40-mesh  screen  for  most 
wastes  is  recommended,  and  with  the  proper  use  of  a 
strong  water  spray  will  not  clog.  The  periodic  use  of 
steam  jets  is  desirable  with  tomato  wastes. 

In  the  fill-and-draw  chemical  precipitation  method 
(batch  treatment)  the  screened  wastes  are  collected 
in  a  sump,  from  which  they  are  pumped  into  one  of 
the  treatment  tanks.  As  the  tank  is  being  filled  lime 
is  added  from  time  to  time  at  the  dosage  rate  required 
for  the  particular  waste  being  treated.  When  the  tank 
is  nearly  full  the  proper  amount  of  ferrous  sulfate  is 
added,  the  tank  filled,  and  the  flow  of  waste  diverted 
into  the  second  tank.  The  charged  tank  is  agitated 
for  a  few  minutes  by  means  of  a  motor-driven  pro¬ 
peller.  The  operator  then  by  means  of  suitable  tests 
can  if  necessary  adjust  the  dosage.  The  added  chemi¬ 
cals  produce  a  brownish-green  precipitate  or  “floe” 
which  should  settle  rapidly,  leaving  a  clear  liquor  on 
top.  The  “floe”  collects  in  the  hopper-shaped  bottom 
of  the  tank,  from  which  it  is  periodically  discharged 
onto  sludge  drying  beds.  A  settling  period  of  about 
one  hour  is  desirable,  after  which  the  clarified  super¬ 
natant  liquor  is  discharged  from  the  tank,  when  it  is 
again  ready  to  receive  untreated  wastes.  The  second 
tank  operates  through  the  same  cycle.  Some  designs 
include  a  third  tank,  thus  permitting  a  longer  settling 
period. 

The  estimated  cost  of  a  three-tank  fill-and-draw 
chemical  precipitation  plant  for  a  two-line  cannery 
discharging  100,000  gallons  of  waste  per  day,  includ¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  a  rotating  screen  unit,  would  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $5,000.  An  allowance  of  $1,200  is 
included  for  the  screen  unit,  so  that  the  figure  of  $5,000 
could  be  reduced  by  that  amount  if  a  suitable  screen 
unit  is  already  available.  Operating  costs,  including 
labor,  chemicals,  interest  on  investment  and  deprecia¬ 
tion,  would  amount  to  about  $30  per  day.  Disposal 
plants  having  only  two  tanks  such  as  those  installed 
in  Wisconsin  cost  considerably  less. 

Treatment  by  the  biological  method  is  quite  simple. 
Screened  wastes  are  pumped  into  a  dosing  chamber, 
where,  by  means  of  a  siphon,  the  wastes  are  automati¬ 
cally  discharged  onto  a  trickling  filter.  The  wastes, 
after  passage  through  the  filter,  complete  the  treat¬ 
ment  unless  the  final  dilution  of  wastes  in  the  receiv¬ 
ing  stream  or  other  body  of  water  is  so  small  that 
chlorination  is  required. 

Such  a  plant  would  consist  of  a  screen  unit,  a  cen¬ 
trifugal  pump  to  elevate  the  screened  wastes  to  the 
dosing  tank,  a  siphon  and  the  necessary  pipes  and 
spray  nozzles,  and  finally  the  trickling  filter.  The  filter 
consists  of  6  to  8  feet  of  crushed  stone  on  a  slightly 
sloping  concrete  base  equipped  with  tile  underdrains. 
The  area  of  the  trickling  filter  depends  upon  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  wastes  to  be  treated,  the  characteristics  of  the 
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Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


Sprague-Sells  Division 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


Continuous  Vegetable  Peeler 

(Built  under  Urschel  Patents) 


Five  years  to  develop  this  new  Continuous  Vegetable 
Peeler  —  but  results  justify  every  minute  of  research 
and  development. 

This  new  machine  peels  vegetables  faster  and  better; 
normal  capacity  is  two  tons  per  hour.  It  peels  them 
imiformly  and  to  shape,  giving  far  less  waste  and 
naturally  increased  yield.  Trimming  costs  are  sur¬ 
prisingly  reduced. 

The  Continuous  Vegetable  Peeler  does  a  bigger  job  at 
less  cost,  because  all  through  its  design  and  develop¬ 
ment,  economical  use  in  today’s  canning  plant  was 
kept  uppermost  in  mind. 

If  you  want  a  smoother  finished  product,  a  higher  yield 
per  ton  and  more  profits  at  the  end  of  the  season,  mail 
the  coupon  today! 


MOVE 


A 


tk 


took 


at 


5  YEARS 


n  Full  Details  of  the  New  Continuous  Vegetable  Peeler. 

Q  Your  Complete  General  Catalog  No.  400,  with  Supplement. 


EQQQ  MArUIMEDy  rQDDQDATIQM 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send  me 


The  Closest  Approach 
To  Self-Insurance 
For  The  Canner 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Dependable  protection 
at  minimum  cost 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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waste  and  the  degree  of  purification  required.  A  sug¬ 
gested  plan  for  a  two-line  cannery  producing  100,000 
gallons  of  waste  per  12-hour  day  and  requiring  only 
moderate  treatment  calls  for  a  filter  bed  60  by  72  feet. 
The  cost  of  construction  of  such  a  plant  would  be 
about  $6,000.  Operating  costs  for  the  plant  described, 
including  interest  on  the  investment  and  depreciation, 
would  amount  to  about  $25  per  day.  Equipment  for 
chlorination  would  cost  about  $1,200,  with  operating 
costs  of  $4  per  day. 

In  the  field  of  domestic  sewage  treatment  thousands 
of  disposal  plants  have  been  constructed  and  operated 
under  close  supervision.  As  a  result  of  the  accumu¬ 
lated  data  a  sanitary  engineer  has  the  necessary  facts 
to  enable  him  to  recommend  a  domestic  sewage  treat¬ 
ment  plant  which  is  most  efficient  and  economical  un¬ 
der  the  given  conditions.  This  condition  has  not  yet 
been  reached  in  the  canning  waste  field.  Some  engi¬ 
neers  favor  the  chemical  precipitation  method,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  treated  wastes  will  be  ready  for  dis¬ 
charge  into  a  stream  or  municipal  sewer  without  fur¬ 
ther  treatment.  Objection  is  raised  to  the  biological 
method  on  the  ground  that  its  efficiency  is  low  during 
the  first  week  or  more  until  the  filter  bed  has  built  up 
the  proper  biological  life  to  oxidize  dissolved  organic 
material,  an  objection  which  applies  especially  to  can- 
ners  of  only  one  commodity.  The  initial  cost  of  instal¬ 
lation  is  less  for  the  chemical  method.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  biological  method,  after  the  initial  period,  is 
more  efficient,  and  the  necessity  of  handling  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  sludge  is  eliminated.  Constant  supervision  is 
unnecessary;  consequently  operating  charges  are  less. 

Every  canner  should  install  an  efficient  screen  unit 
and  appoint  some  reliable  employee  to  supervise  and 
be  responsible  for  its  operation.  The  complete  removal 
of  gross  solids  may  save  the  canner  from  an  expensive 
treatment  plant  where  sufficient  stream  dilution  is 
available  or  permit  disposal  by  broad  irrigation  on  a 
nearby  field  if  soil  conditions  permit.  Canners  con¬ 
templating  the  erection  of  new  canning  factories  would 
do  well  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  waste  disposal 
problem  and  select,,  if  possible,  a  site  which  would 
permit  the  disposal  of  wastes  without  the  necessity  of 
installing  costly  treatment  plants. 

1936  ACCIDENTS 

HE  country’s  accidental  death  toll  is  up  to  111,000 
for  1936,  a  jump  of  10  per  cent  over  the  previous 
all-time  high  of  1934,  when  101,139  lives  were  lost. 

In  addition  to  the  111,000  fatalities,  400,000  persons 
received  permanent  injuries  and  more  than  10,000,000 
were  disabled  temporarily. 

The  financial  cost  of  all  accidents  amounted  to 
$3,750,000,000.  Of  this  amount,  wage  losses  and  med¬ 
ical  expense  amounted  to  $2,630,000,000,  motor  vehicle 
property  damage  amounted  to  $830,000,000,  and  fire 
losses  ran  to  $290,000,000. 

All  types  of  accidents  increased.  For  the  first  time 
in  eight  years  home  fatalities  were  more  numerous 
than  automobile  tragedies,  with  39,000  deaths,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  7,500  over  1935. 

Motor  vehicle  deaths  increased  to  38,500,  a  1,500 
increase  over  1935. 
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Other  public  accidents  went  up  from  18,000  deaths 
in  1935  to  19,000  the  past  year. 

Industrial  accidental  deaths  increased,  totaling  18,- 
000,  1,500  more  than  in  1935. 

Many  of  us  thought  we  were  doing  good  work  in 
1936.  Is  your  1937  “accident  prevention”  program 
arranged  to  stop  a  further  increase  this  year? 

EATING  FOR  FUN  IS  LATEST  FAD 

OWN  with  the  calories.  Eat  for  fun,  says  Maria 
Sermolino,  well-known  writer  and  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Delineator  Magazine. 

“The  crank  on  a  diet  who  made  life  miserable  for 
dinner  companions  is  out  of  date,  and  the  hostess  who 
never  knew  what  to  serve  because  her  guests  were 
counting  their  calories  can  relax,”  according  to  Miss 
Sermolino,  who  will  discuss  the  popular  trend  of  “Eat¬ 
ing  for  Fun”  when  speaking  as  a  guest  on  the  “Heinz 
Magazine  of  the  Air”  April  9th  over  CBS  at  11  A.  M. 
(E.  S.  T.),  with  a  broadcast  to  the  West  at  3  P.  M. 
(E.S.  T.). 

“The  latest  fad  is  eating  because  you  enjoy  it  and 
not  for  calories  or  vitamins,  acids  or  alkalis,  or  any 
of  the  scientific  fol  de  rol  that  used  to  frighten  people 
every  time  they  lifted  a  forkful.  Not  so  long  ago  a 
menu  at  some  of  the  popular  restaurants  looked  like 
a  page  out  of  an  arithmetic  book  with  its  mathematical 
computations  of  calories,  and  people  lost  the  fun  of 
eating  by  ordering  a  meal  of  so  many  calories  instead 
of  sweet  corn  on  the  cob  or  a  plate  of  crispy-brown 
waffles  with  sizzling  country  sausages  and  a  pitcherful 
of  maple  syrup  brought  down  from  Vermont. 

“A  few  years  ago  visitors  from  Europe  threw  up 
their  hands  in  despair  over  the  eating  habits  of  Amer¬ 
icans,”  continued  Miss  Sermonilo,  “and  it  is  no  wonder 
after  looking  over  some  of  our  calory  lists. 

“I  find  myself  more  in  sympathy  with  Dr.  Clifford 
Sweet,  pediatrician  of  Oakland,  Calif.  For  fifteen 
years  he  has  been  advising  parents  to  let  children  eat 
what  they  like.  By  using  this  system  he  has  solved 
some  of  the  most  obstinate  cases  of  undernourished 
children.  His  experience  tallies  with  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  in  Chicago  in  1930.  For  three  years,  groups  of 
babies  from  six  to  eleven  months  were  studied.  At 
meal  times  a  full  range  of  chopped  meats,  fish,  fruits, 
cereals  and  milk  was  placed  before  them.  Each 
grabbed  what  he  wished  and  ate  as  much  of  it  as  he 
could  hold.  Reports  show  that  the  babies  thrived  mar¬ 
velously,”  said  Miss  Sermolino. 

Before  becoming  associated  with  the  Delineator 
Magazine  Miss  Sermolino  was  a  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  Time  Magazine  and  the  “March  of  Time” 
newsreel.  As  a  roving  reporter  in  Europe  for  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance,  she  achieved  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  woman  journalist  to  inter¬ 
view  Mussolini.  Her  introduction  to  the  culinary  arts 
took  place  at  the  Gonfarone  Restaurant,  owned  by  her 
father,  which  during  the  first  decades  of  the  twentieth 
century  was  the  Greenwich  Village  rendezvous  for  ac¬ 
tors,  authors,  artists  and  gourmets.  Miss  Sermolino 
was  born  in  New  York  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  University  School  of  Journalism. 


Mr.  banner,  Fill  me 
with  Woodruff's 


When  I’m  filled  with  Woodruff’s 
seeds.  They  like  the  better  flavor 
-the  uniform  tender  quality  of 
beans  raised  from  Woodruff  Seed. 


Wire  to  Woodruff  for  immediate 
or  future  delivery 


F.  H.  Woodruff &Sons 

Wlilfford,  Connecticut 


Branches  and  shipping  points:  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  Milford,  Conn.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Toledo,  O.,  Mercedes,  Tex.,  Basin,  Wyo. 
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LEFFEL  SCOTCH  MARINE  BOILERS 


LEFFEL  AUTOMATIC  UNDERFEED  STOKERS 


JUST  THE 
BOILER 
for 


CANNERIES 


EASY 

TO  INSTALL 
and 


OPERATE 


ES  TABUSHED—I862 


PRICES  AND  BULLETINS  UPON  REQUEST 
THESE  BOILERS  WILL  STEAM 
DOUBLE  NORMAL  RATING 


LEFFEL  SCOTCH  MARINE  BOILERS  LEFFEL  SCOTCH  MARINE  BOILERS 

EQUIPPED  WITH  LEFFEL  AUTOMATIC  STOKERS  ARRANGED  FOR  HAND  FIRING 

WE  ALSO  FURNISH  OUR  BOILERS  ARRANGED  FOR  OIL  OR  GAS  FIRING 


THE  JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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Tomato  Fruit  Worm— Field  Control 

by  J.  J.  Davis 


Purdue  Experiment  Station,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  as  Given  at  Raw 
Products  Conference,  Convention  of  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Wednesday,  January  27,  1937. 


The  problems  confronting  us  in  the  control  of  the 
tomato  fruit  worm,  also  variously  known  as  the 
corn  ear  worm,  tobacco  bud  worm  and  cotton  boll 
worm,  are  fourfold,  as  follows: 

1.  Effective  and  practical  insecticide  treatment 
which  will  not  complicate  the  problem  with  excessive 
residues. 

2.  A  method  of  determining  in  advance  the  probable 
abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  insect. 

3.  Relation  of  cropping  methods  to  abundance  on 
tomatoes. 

4.  Methods  of  handling  the  crop  to  eliminate  the 
hazard  of  insect  remnants  in  the  finished  product. 

These  four  problems,  having  a  definite  relation  to 
control,  we  will  discuss  briefly,  but  first  it  may  not  be 
out  of  line  to  summarize  the  major  points  in  the  life 
history  and  habits  of  the  insect,  especially  those  points 
which  have  a  bearing  on  control  operations. 

All  observations  indicate  that  the  insect  seldom  is 
able  to  pass  the  winters  in  regions  north  of  the  Ohio 
River  and  that  infestations  in  the  Northern  States 
usually  develop  from  moths  migrating  northward  from 
areas  in  the  South  where  they  have  been  able  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  pass  the  winter.  In  the  Southern  States  the 
winter  is  passed  in  the  soil  as  a  pupa. 

The  larvae  have  a  wide  range  of  hosts,  over  100  dif¬ 
ferent  food  plants  having  been  recorded.  Of  these 
numerous  hosts  many  are  not  attractive  to  the  female 
moths  as  places  for  egg-laying,  and  the  plants  in  such 
cases  are  usually  attractive  only  to  migrating  larvae, 
migration  of  larvae  being  a  habit  not  uncommon  in 
the  case  of  the  tomato  fruit  worm.  Of  the  various 
hosts,  perhaps  the  corn  plant,  and  especially  sweet 
corn,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive,  if  not  the  most 
attractive,  to  the  female  moth  as  a  place  to  lay  her 
eggs.  The  tomato  plant  does  not  appear  to  be  an  espe¬ 
cially  attractive  host,  although  the  flowers  do  possess 
an  attraction,  and,  as  will  be  brought  out,  infestation 
in  tomato  plantings  seem  to  be  greatly  influenced  by 
the  presence  of  corn  plantings  near  by.  In  the  case  of 
the  tomato,  the  worms  prefer  to  enter  the  stem  or 
calyx  end  and  feed  inside  the  fruit,  often  leaving  little 
external  evidence  of  their  presence,  although  there  is 
usually  some  sort  of  blemish  to  indicate  the  work  of 
the  tomato  fruit  worm. 

The  reproductive  capacity  of  the  tomato  fruit  worm 
is  high,  each  female  laying  as  many  as  500  to  3,000 


eggs,  placed  singly  on  the  foliage  or  other  parts  of  the 
plant,  in  the  case  of  corn,  especially  on  the  silks.  Like¬ 
wise  the  reproductive  capacity  of  this  insect  is  shown 
by  the  length  of  the  life  cycle  and  number  of  genera¬ 
tions  each  year.  Records  indicate  a  short  egg  stage 
of  three  to  four  days  during  the  summer,  larval  period 
two  weeks  and  pupal  period  of  two  to  three  weeks,  or 
a  total  of  perhaps  a  month  to  six  weeks  for  the  insect 
to  pass  through  a  complete  cycle.  In  other  words, 
under  conditions  in  the  Central  West  north  of  the  Ohio 
River,  we  can  anticipate  two  to  four  generations,  de¬ 
pending  on  a  great  variety  of  conditions,  such  as  win¬ 
ter,  early  spring  development  of  wild  hosts,  seasonal 
conditions,  earliness  or  lateness  of  winter,  etc. 

May  we  now  discuss  the  four  phases  or  problems  of 
control,  as  already  stated: 

1.  Insecticides  and  the  Residue  Problem.  The  va¬ 
riety  of  results  reported  by  investigators  would  lead 
us  to  question  the  practicableness  of  making  any  spe¬ 
cific  recommendations  to  growers.  The  non-poisonous 
materials  such  as  derris  are  perhaps  the  most  question¬ 
able  because  they  require  heavy  dosages,  at  an  almost 
prohibitive  cost,  and  even  at  such  dosages  are  not 
always  effective.  The  stomach  poisons  undoubtedly 
have  given  the  best  results.  These  include  lead  arse¬ 
nate,  calcium  arsenate,  and  the  fluosilicates,  such  as 
cryolite  and  barium  fluosilicate.  In  the  case  of  barium 
fluosilicate,  our  own  results  indicate  excellent  control 
in  some  seasons  and  practically  worthless  results  in 
other  seasons.  Michelbacher  in  California  advises  us 
that  a  40  per  cent  dust  of  cryolite  or  barium  fluosili¬ 
cate  gives  excellent  results  when  applied  at  the  rate 
of  30  pounds  per  acre.  While  lead  arsenate  has  given 
good  results  in  some  cases,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  as 
consistently  effective  as  calcium  arsenate,  and  for  this 
reason,  and  the  fact  that  lead  residue  is  an  added  haz¬ 
ard,  it  cannot  be  strongly  recommended  at  present. 
Most  of  the  tests  with  calcium  arsenate  have  given 
fairly  good  results.  For  example,  Michelbacher  of 
California  reports  good  control  with  calcium  arsenate 
when  used  at  the  rate  of  15  pounds  per  acre.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  he  also  secured  good  results  the  past  season  with 
lead  arsenate,  using  a  50  per  cent  dust  at  the  rate  of 
20  pounds  per  acre. 

I  believe  we  can  conclude,  from  all  results  available 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  residue,  that  good  control 
is  possible  by  using  calcium  arsenate  at  the  rate  of  10 
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to  15  pounds  per  acre  and  by  making  several  applica¬ 
tions  at  10  to  14  day  intervals,  and  with  the  further 
proviso  that  the  applications  be  properly  timed  and 
thoroughly  applied.  It  might  be  further  noted  that 
best  results  will  usually  be  obtained  when  the  vines  are 
setting  fruit. 

A  major  problem  arises  when  using  any  of  the  ar- 
senicals  or  fluorine  compounds,  namely,  the  residue. 
As  you  are  aware,  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Admin¬ 
istration  have  placed  a  tolerance  of  0.01  grains  arsenic 
or  fluorine  per  pound  of  fruit  or  finished  product.  Our 
own  studies  lead  us  to  believe  that  there  will  be  no 
residue  problem  where  canning  tomatoes  are  dusted 
with  arsenicals,  or  at  least  with  calcium  arsenate  and 
probably  not  with  fluosilicates.  In  1935  samples  of 
tomatoes  which  had  received  several  applications  of 
cryolite  (a  fluorine  compound)  gave  a  fluorine  residue 
of  .0533  grains  of  fluorine  per  pound  of  fruits  which 
showed  a  heavy  coating  of  the  dust  and  .0184  grains 
on  the  fruits  showing  a  light  visible  coating.  No 
analyses  were  made  of  fruits  after  running  through 
the  usual  washing  process. 

In  1936  triplicate  analyses  were  made  on  fruits 
dusted  with  a  mixture  of  calcium  arsenate,  hydrated 
lime  and  clay,  equal  parts.  Four  applications  were 
made,  rains  occurring  after  each  of  the  first  three 
applications.  Samples  for  analysis  were  taken  two 
days  after  the  last  treatment,  no  rains  occurring  dur¬ 
ing  the  interval  between  the  last  application  and  pick¬ 
ing  of  the  samples. 

The  average  triplicate  analysis  of  each  set  as  follows : 

Dusted  with  calcium  arsenate,  1-1-1  mixture;  57 
tomatoes  weighing  4,550  grams  showed  .0114  grains 
ASjOg  per  pound  of  fruit. 

Dusted  with  calcium  arsenate  and  washed  at  com¬ 
mercial  factory  by  the  usual  methods;  57  tomatoes 
weighing  5,370  grams  showed  .0049  grains  AsjO.,  per 
pound  of  fruit. 

Check — no  treatment;  57  tomatoes  weighing  4,725 
grams  showed  .0024  grains  AsjOg  per  pound  of  fruit. 

In  other  words,  even  if  fruits  are  dusted  up  to  within 
a  day  or  two  of  harvesting,  the  residue  is  easily  re¬ 
moved  to  much  below  the  Federal  tolerance  by  the 
usual  methods  of  washing  with  water  alone;  indeed, 
it  is  scarcely  over  the  Federal  tolerance  when  not 
washed  and  the  tomatoes  were  carefully  handled  to 
avoid  residue  removal. 

Aside  from  the  use  of  poisons  directly  on  the  food 
of  the  worm,  progress  has  been  made  along  another 
line  of  insecticide  control.  I  refer  to  the  possible  use 
of  attractive  poisoned  baits  to  destroy  the  moth.  Obvi¬ 
ously  this  latter  method,  if  it  proved  practical  and 
effective,  would  be  the  logical  type  of  insecticide  con¬ 
trol,  since  it  anticipates  the  destruction  of  the  female 
moth  before  she  has  laid  her  quota  of  eggs,  and  the 
residue  problem  would  be  avoided.  Although  poisoned 
baits  have  been  given  some  attention,  there  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  published  data,  at  least  so  far  as  practical  use  is 
concerned.  Perhaps  L.  P.  Ditman  of  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has  promoted  studies 
along  this  line  as  far  as  anyone.  Work  on  attractive 
moth  baits  has  been  in  progress  in  Maryland  for  per¬ 
haps  ten  years.  The  results  to  date,  as  kindly  fur¬ 


nished  by  Mr.  Ditman,  are  briefly  as  follows:  (1) 
Sucrose  is  the  most  attractive  of  the  more  common 
sugars,  and  further,  a  concentrated  bait  of  sucrose, 
which  is  cane  sugar,  is  superior  to  a  fermenting  bait ; 
(2)  sodium  arsenite  appears  to  be  the  fastest  acting 
of  the  soluble  poisons  employed;  (3)  moths  seem  hesi¬ 
tant  to  take  such  organic  poisons  as  pyrethrum  and 
nicotine;  (4)  some  baits  in  various  types  of  containers 
at  times  have  given  encouraging  results,  but  were  never 
efficient  enough  for  recommendation  as  practical  con¬ 
trols.  The  results  of  these  and  other  studies  certainly 
would  not  warrant  suggesting  this  method  for  a  prac¬ 
tical  control  measure,  and  yet  it  offers  promise  and 
a  worthy  field  forffurther  and  more  intensive  investi¬ 
gations. 

There  is  a  third  type  of  insecticide  treatment  which 
has  been  given  but  little  consideration,  but  which  would 
warrant  a  rather  intensive  study.  I  refer  to  materials 
which  will  definitely  repel  moths  and  prevent  the  lay¬ 
ing  of  eggs,  or  which  will  mask  sufficiently  the  attrac¬ 
tive  odor  of  the  plant  and  thus  prevent  oviposition. 

2.  Forecasting  Moth  Abundance.  Inasmuch  as  the 
tomato  fruit  worm  is  not  an  annual  serious  pest,  there 
is  some  question  as  to  the  practicableness  of  treatments 
every  year  as  a  regular  operation.  However,  if  some 
means  could  be  worked  out  whereby  the  probable  abun¬ 
dance  could  be  foretold,  as  is  now  possible  with  some 
insects,  warnings  could  be  issued  advising  growers  of 
the  situation  and  treatments  could  be  made  accord¬ 
ingly.  As  we  view  the  situation,  there  is  a  possibility 
of  forecasting  tomato  fruit  worm  abundance  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  three  sources  of  information:  (1)  abun¬ 
dance  early  in  the  season  in  the  Southern  States  which 
are  the  potential  early  breeding  areas  for  northern  in¬ 
festations  later  in  the  season,  (b)  development  of  a 
sufficiently  attractive  bait  or  trap  which  would  provide 
information  on  moth  abundance  in  time  to  make  insec¬ 
ticide  applications,  and  (c)  inspection  of  corn  which 
may  be  the  source  of  infestations  later  in  tomato  fields. 

3.  Cropping  Methods  as  They  Relate  to  Fruit  Worm 
Injury.  It  has  been  a  common  observation  that  crop¬ 
ping  methods  have  a  very  important  effect  on  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  this  or  that  insect.  Thus  we  find  that  certain 
orchard  practices  play  a  large  part  in  the  abundance 
of  codling  moth;  certain  greenhouse  practices  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  destructiveness  of  this  or  that 
insect  attacking  plants  grown  under  glass;  methods 
and  times  of  plowing,  times  of  planting,  rotation  of 
crops,  etc.,  are  well  known  to  play  a  significant  role 
in  determining  the  destructive  abundance  of  this  or 
that  field  crop  insect.  And  so  we  may  expect  a  very 
close  relation  between  the  methods  of  cropping  toma¬ 
toes  and  fruit  worm  abundance,  although  we  know  en¬ 
tirely  too  little  about  these  relationships  to  make  very 
definite  statements  or  recommendations. 

Plowing.  Fall  plowing  to  disturb  the  over-wintering 
pupae  in  the  ground  has  been  recommended,  and  this 
practice  undoubtedly  is  a  good  one  in  the  Southern 
States,  although  it  should  be  stated  that  even  in  such 
regions  not  a  noticeable  amount  of  good  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  unless  rather  universally  practiced,  because  the 
moth  emerging  in  the  spring  is  a  strong  flier  and  will 
travel  distances.  In  the  Northern  States,  the  insect 
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75%  Increased  Capaeity  on  Graded  Beans  with  CRCO 


CRCO  FANCIPAK  GREEN  BEAN  SNIPPER  presents  all  the  improvements  that  have 
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D.  LANDRETH  SEED  CO 


We  don’t  know  very  much  about  ABC  grades. 

We  have  heard  that  canners  differ  about  printing  ta  t.* 

the  grade  on  the  can.  _ .  ,  . 

Of  course  you  know  fnaf  we 

have  seed  for  EVERY  pack. 
Write  us  and  we'll  send  along 
the  new  1937  Canner's 
Bulletin. 


Naturally  we  have  assumed  that  Grade  "A” 
means  a  high  quality  pack.  Perhaps  that’s  why 
we  haven’t  gone  into  the  question  any  further. 


You  see,  Landreth  laboratory  grown  and  tested 
seeds  produce  the  highest  quality  pack.  So  the 
grading  question  is  no  question  at  all  when  a 
canner  specifies  Landreth  seeds.  He’s  certain 
of  the  best. 


That’s  why  we’re  in  a  pickle.  We  can’t  take 
sides  and  say  we’d  like  to  see  canned  vege¬ 
tables  graded  on  the  label  or  not.  We  just  know 
that  you  can 't  grade  Landreth  seeds  for  carmers 
because  there’s  only  one  grade  .  .  .  the  best. 
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seldom  passes  the  winter  safely,  and  fall  plowing  would 
have  no  value  so  far  as  the  tomato  fruit  worm  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Cultivation.  One  source  of  large  infestations  is  rank¬ 
growing  weeds  where  a  large  number  of  worms  may 
breed.  Obviously  it  is  a  good  practice  to  destroy  weeds 
and  especially  rank-growing  weeds  as  a  regular  farm 
operation,  and  this  is  particularly  so  in  the  vicinity  of 
tomato  fields,  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  fruit  worm 
hazard. 

Trap  Crops.  Variable  results  have  been  obtained, 
using  sweet  corn  interplanted  with  tomatoes  and  also 
as  a  border  planting.  There  are  no  results  to  indicate 
the  practicableness  of  such  operations.  Observations 
by  Michelbacher  in  California  and  ourselves  in  Indiana 
indicate  that  the  fruit  worm  must  build  up  on  other 
crops,  such  as  corn,  before  it  is  a  serious  menace  to 
tomatoes.  In  other  words,  infestations  in  tomato  fields 
are  probably  oftentimes,  if  not  usually,  the  result  of 
infestations  built  up  in  adjacent  corn,  from  which 
worms  migrate  to  tomatoes  as  the  corn  becomes  less 
attractive,  or  as  a  sufficiently  large  generation  of  moths 
develop  on  these  attractive  crops  to  result  in  a  serious 
infestation  in  less  attractive  crops  such  as  tomato. 
When  they  migrate  to  tomato  fields,  a  plowed  trench 
between  the  tomato  and  corn  fields,  with  a  little  poi¬ 
soned  bait  in  the  trench  during  the  period  of  migra¬ 
tion,  should  be  a  practical  control. 

Resistant  Varieties.  There  is  little  evidence  avail¬ 
able  to  indicate  varietal  resistance  in  tomatoes.  How¬ 
ever,  Essig  and  Michelbacher  in  California  report  that 
varieties  of  tomatoes  which  produced  the  most  abun¬ 
dant  and  conspicuous  blossoms  were  consistently  the 
most  heavily  infested. 

Planting  Date.  Although  it  is  well  known  that  the 
tomato  fruit  worm  is  scarce  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  and  is  most  destructive  late  in  the  season,  this 
fact  has  no  direct  bearing  on  control  practices  inas¬ 
much  as  tomato  cropping  cannot  be  restricted  to  the 
first  half  of  the  season.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  which 
might  well  be  kept  in  mind  in  planning  operations. 

Parasites.  The  use  of  egg  parasites  as  a  control  has 
been  advocated,  but  tests  in  Illinois,  Indiana  and  else¬ 
where  offer  no  promise  by  this  means  of  control  except 
as  the  parasites  naturally  occur. 

4.  Handling  Crop  to  Avoid  Hazard  of  Insect  Rem¬ 
nants.  The  lack  of  dependable  and  practical  controls 
for  this  insect  as  a  pest  of  tomatoes  and  the  rather 
great  importance  of  completely  eliminating  even  mi¬ 
nute  insect  parts  in  canned  products  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  employing  practices  from  the  beginning 
of  harvest  in  the  field  until  the  completion  of  the  pro¬ 
cessing.  Especially  in  seasons  when  the  worms  are 
abundant,  field  supervision  of  picking  and  culling 
should  be  strict,  to  avoid,  so  far  as  possible,  carrying 
any  infested  fruits  to  the  factory.  It  is  equally  impor¬ 
tant  that  such  culling  include  fruits  showing  decay, 
because  they,  as  well  as  worm-infested  fruits,  are  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  vinegar  fly,  another  insect  which  may 
contaminate  the  finished  product.  Perhaps  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  suggest  that  pulp  and  catsup  be 
packed  at  times  during  the  season  when  infestation  is 


low  and  that  during  seasonal  or  local  outbreaks  the 
tomatoes  be  used  for  such  products  as  fruit  and  juice, 
which  are  not  so  likely  to  be  affected  by  insect  contami¬ 
nation.  And  finally,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged 
that  every  possible  sanitary  practice  be  adopted  in  the 
factory  and  that  very  close  inspection  be  made  of  fruit 
from  the  time  it  is  received  until  it  passes  into  the 
finished  product. 

Conclusions 

Field  control  of  the  fruit  worm  as  a  pest  of  tomato 
by  the  use  of  insecticides  is  expensive  and  uncertain, 
and  every  other  available  control  practice  should  be 
understood  and  applied. 

Practices  from  the  beginning  of  harvest  until  the 
tomatoes  go  into  the  finished  product  should  be  care¬ 
fully  supervised. 

There  is  a  real  need  for  a  much  more  carefully 
planned  and  executed  study  of  the  physiology  of  the 
insect,  with  special  reference  to  attractive  baits  for 
the  moths,  as  well  as  the  possible  attractiveness  of  re¬ 
stricted  light  waves;  also  a  very  complete  ecological 
study  of  the  insect  as  it  relates  to  cropping  practices 
to  abundance  on  tomatoes. 

• 

INTERESTING  FACTS  IN  THE  INDUSTRY 

By  Frank  M.  Shook 

HE  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company,  the 
largest  distributing  organization  of  canned  foods 
in  the  United  States,  undertook  the  experiment  in 
1935  of  distributing  canned  foods  under  the  A,  B,  C 
plan  of  labeling.  Their  first  order  for  grade  labels 
was  78  million.  Since  then  they  have  ordered  an  addi¬ 
tional  176  million  such  labels,  sufficient  for  10,600,000 
cases. 

Evidently  the  success  of  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific 
Tea  Company  has  resulted  in  at  least  one  other  large 
distributor  following  the  plan.  The  American  Stores 
Company  is  just  out  with  the  announcement  that  they 
are  arranging  to  do  likewise  at  once. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  compulsory  grade 
labeling  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  not  having  any 
adverse  effect  on  the  canners  of  the  Dominion,  as  may 
be  noted  from  the  report  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  covering  the  production  of  tomatoes,  tomato 
juice  and  canned  corn  over  the  past  five-year  period. 
The  figures  are  as  follows: 

Tomato 

Tomatoes  Juice  Corn 


Cases  Cases  Cases 

1932  .  1,483,266  348,472  424,161 

1933  .  1,659,856  462,478  397,229 

1934  .  2,122,520  711,844  818,294 

1935  .  1,564,932  795,691  1,212,256 

1936  .  2,123,024  1,574,767  1,224,738 


In  spite  of  the  large  production  in  1936,  dealers 
claim  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  procuring  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities  to  supply  their  demand. 

• 

CONVENTION  DATES 

APRIL  21-22,  1937 — Indiana  Canners.  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 
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A  Iways  Dependable  1 

OLD  FAITHFUL  BRAND 

Seed  Peas  For  Canning  and  Freezing 

GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


FOUR  TYPES 


FOUR  PRICES 


%  Field  Hamper 
20  quarts 


Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States. 

Write  us  for  prices 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


Pa  S  ^ 


m 


Pi  edmont  LabelCom  pany 

I NCORPORATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


VI  RC  IN  lA 


Did  You  Use  A 

ROD  CORN  WASHER 

for  your  Whole  Grain  Com? 
If  not^  write  us  and  let  us 
show  you  how  to  improve  your 
pack, 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

“T^e  Original  Grader  House^* 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 
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Building  An  Advertising  Campaign 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


SOME  readers  may  wish,  as  I  often  have,  for  a  guide 
in  analyzing  a  projected  advertising  campaign 
submitted  by  an  agency  about  which  one  knows 
but  little.  The  campaign  as  a  whole  may  be  quite 
readily  understandable,  but  then  comes  the  matter  of 
copy,  if  one  is  entering  into  a  newspaper  campaign 
or  taking  on  a  schedule  of  magazine  advertising. 

On  my  desk  is  a  pamphlet  from  the  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch,  Columbus,  Ohio,  that  is  full  of  meat  for  the 
prospective  advertiser.  About  the  campaign  itself 
they  ask  the  questions: 

“Was  a  thorough  study  made  of  the  merchandise  in 
advance  of  the  preparation  of  the  campaign?” 

“Was  the  entire  campaign  planned  and  outlined,  em¬ 
bracing  the  sales  efforts  to*follow,  before  the  copy  was 
written  and  illustrated? 

It  is  likely  no  advertising  man  would  undertake  an 
advertising  campaign  before  acquainting  himself  fully 
with  the  product  to  be  exploited,  but  you  cannot  be 
too  certain  on  that  point.  Did  you  invite  him  to  spend 
what  time  he  wishes  to  in  your  plant?  Does  he  know 
all  the  ups  and  downs  of  your  business  so  that  he  writes 
copy  with  insight  and  understanding?  Did  you  incul¬ 
cate  in  him  a  thorough  belief  in  your  product  and  qual¬ 
ity  policies?  Does  he  regard  himself  as  an  actual 
member  of  your  organization? 

The  sales  efforts  to  precede  the  campaign  are  even 
important,  to  say  nothing  of  those  to  follow.  Are  you 
prepared  to  adequately  acquaint  your  sales  represen¬ 
tatives  with  the  details  of  your  projected  campaign? 
Are  you  in  a  position  to  follow  up  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  order  to  get  the  most  out  of  it?  Were  plans 
laid  for  the  furnishing  of  all  needed  sales  material  to 
representatives  so  that  they  might  go  out  immediately 
and  cash  in  on  your  anticipated  expenditures?  All 
these  questions  should  be  answered  in  the  affirmative 
before  embarking  on  the  spending  of  money  for  a  mer¬ 
chandising  campaign.  Better  start  later  than  too  soon 
and  be  sorry  afterwards. 

Do  your  leading  brokers  approve  of  the  plans  you 
have  in  mind?  Are  you  able  to  spend  money  enough 
to  put  over  the  plan  as  presented  in  a  big  way?  You 
know,  authorities  tell  us  “more  money  is  wasted  in 
advertising  by  the  failure  of  principals  to  spend  enough 
than  gets  away  because  of  too  liberal  expenditures.” 

Getting  down  to  the  scanning  of  actual  copy,  the 
Dispatch  asks  several  pertinent  questions: 


“Does  the  advertisement  tell  about  merchandise  or  a 
service  that  will  interest  a  considerable  number  of 
people  ?” 

“Is  the  advertisement  dramatic  enough  to  get  wide 
attention?  Has  it  eye  appeal?  Does  it  focus  on  some 
central  thought?” 

Today  I  ran  hurriedly  over  a  neighborhood  paper 
carrying  the  ads  of  several  retail  food  distributors. 
A  price  was  noted  here,  an  outstanding  offering  there, 
and  I  was  about  to  lay  down  the  paper  when  a  friend, 
looking  over  my  shoulder,  said :  “Gosh,  look  at  so-and- 
so’s  ad!”  I  had  missed  it  altogether,  as  it  was  not 
an  ordinary  ad.  It  was  written  in  a  manner  to  quickly 
catch  the  eye;  in  short,  it  was  dramatic.  My  friend 
only  happened  to  see  it  because  he  caught  the  well- 
known  name  of  the  dealer  sponsoring  it. 

Questions  by  the  Dispatch  follow : 

“Is  the  advertisement  as  concise  as  possible,  yet  long 
enough  to  tell  the  story?  Is  the  advertisement  simple 
enough  to  be  understood  and  can  it  be  read  easily  and 
quickly  by  the  least  intelligent  of  your  prospective 
patrons  ?” 

Judge  the  value  of  the  copy  submitted  by  the  fore¬ 
going  and  you’ll  go  far  in  securing  such  as  will  stimu¬ 
late  your  sales  materially.  If  space  permits,  remem¬ 
ber  that  a  picture  tells  more  than  many  words.  Exam¬ 
ine  the  art  work,  and  if  it’s  acceptable  you  have  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  worth  of  the  material  submitted. 

Fair  Practice  Standards  for  Advertising  and  Selling 
adopted  March  1,  1935,  set  forth  in  part:  “No  state¬ 
ment  or  illustration  shall  be  used  in  advertising  which 
has  the  capacity  or  tendency  to  mislead  or  deceive  the 
consumer.  This  shall  not  include  generalizations  and 
implications.”  The  Dispatch  asks:  “Is  the  advertise¬ 
ment  natural,  spontaneous,  enthusiastic?  Is  it  explicit, 
truthful,  and  accurate?” 

All  common  sense  attributes  of  effective  ads,  all 
essential  to  good  ads  as  you  want  them  and  as  the 
public  has  come  to  know  them.  Judge  your  suggested 
campaign  by  these  and  other  standards  to  follow,  and 
you  may  tie  your  faith  to  your  advertising  man  with 
utmost  confidence  your  trust  will  not  be  misplaced. 

“Does  the  advertisement  feature  information  the 
customer  wants  in  connection  with  your  product?  Does 
it  tell  of  its  quality,  its  real  worth  and  natural  beauty? 
Does  it  point  out  the  hidden  value,  the  real  deep-down 
merits  of  the  merchandise?” 


WOULD  YOU 


Steam  Space 
Between  Arrows. 
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UY 


CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN.  U.S.A. 

California  RepresenUtiye:  KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO.  IntermounUin  Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEVITT  COMPANY 

200-210  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  California  905  First  Secnrity  Bank  BMk.,  Ocden,  Utah,  1955  1st  Ave.,  Sonth,  Seattle,  Washington 

Tri-State  Representative:  Wm.  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Delaware. 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


#  The  sturdy  construction  and  low  up¬ 
keep  cost  eure  greatly  appreciated  by  users. 


Their  use  insures  more 
thorough  hulling,  a  better 
pack  and  a  larger  profit. 

Catalogue  on  request 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 

it  nu  f  lie  t  lire  r  s  of  V’/ners,  V'tner  Feeders^  Fnsilaf^e  Distnhutors  und  Cham  Ad  justers 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 


Inlet  Can  Chute  Can  Be 
Turned  in  Opposite 
Direction  if  Required. 


Strap  Iron  Supports 
to  Ceiling. 


Cans  Cannot  Jam  or  Be 
Crushed;  Positive  Feed. ' 

Water  Space 
Between 
Arrows. 


Can  Hooks  Can  Be  Lifted 
Out  and  Replaced  With¬ 
out  Use  of  Tools. 


Swivel  Drive  Pulley  Bracket 
Allows  Belt  to  Be  Run  in  Any 
Direction  to  Suit  Can  Runways. 


Automatic  Starting 
and  Stopping  Device. 


/  ja  Waste  Water 

Discharge  to  Filler.  Drain  Pipe. 

Interior  View  of  the  Hansen  Can  Washer 


"  Combined  Water  and 
Steam  Space. 

Wheel  Moulds  Can  and  Tends 
to  Straighten  and  Hold  from 
'All  Sides  so  as  to  Prevent 
Crushing  when  Filler  Stops. 


,  Draining  Space 
Between  Arrows. 


NOTE:  Steam  and  Water 
Nozzles  cannot  be  seen 
because  bottom  of  can 
faces  outward. 


any  kind  oF  a  receptacle  or  container  at 
the  store  and  place  in  it,  a  delicately  pre* 
pared  food,  without  First  subjecting  the 
dish  to  a  very  thorough  washing  ?  ? 

You  would  WASH  it  on  general  prin¬ 
ciples,  regardless  oF  the  Fact  that  the  dirt 
might  not  be  so  thick  on  its  surface  as  to 
be  plainly  visible  or  even  noticeable. 
Translated  into  manufacturing  parlance, 
this  means  For  the  food  packer  not  merely 
CLEAN  cans,  but  CLEANER  cans. 

Hansen  Sanitary  Can  Washers  not  only 
remove  both  visible  and  invisible  dirt — 
they  sterilize  your  container  as  it  should  be 
done. 

Do  not  be  misled  by  the  conventional 
straight  line  nozzle  type  sprinklers — they 
are  not  washers — they  make  only  a  Feeble 
effort  to  cleanse  your  cans  and  do  not  re¬ 
move  invisible  dirt. 

May  be  had  For  any  one  size  can  except 
No.  10  on  short  notice.  Special  washers 
are  built  For  special  cans.  Please  write  for 
Further  information  and  prices.  Address 
Dept.  W. 
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If  your  product  is  economical  in  use,  your  customer 
wants  to  know  it.  If  it  is  superior  in  quality  to  many 
others,  that’s  information  of  value  to  the  consumer. 
If  it  is  packaged  to  present  a  delight  to  the  eye,  if  a 
purchaser  will  thrill  in  the  pride  of  possession  when 
taking  it  home,  your  ads  should  tell  her  in  no  uncer¬ 
tain  terms. 

“Does  the  advertisement  represent  your  establish¬ 
ment?  Does  it  sell  your  place  as  a  whole  ?  Would  your 
readers  recognize  your  advertisement  without  your 
signature?  In  other  words,  does  it  have  individuality?” 

If  you  have  a  factory  or  factories  that  are  show 
places,  make  your  ads  tell  of  them.  If  your  policies 
are  designed  to  present  the  greatest  value  for  the  least 
money  to  the  consumer,  let  your  ads  tell  this  to  the 
world,  and  the  world  will  beat  a  path  to  your  ware¬ 
houses  on  repeat  orders.  A  number  of  years  ago  a 
miller  in  Michigan  embarked  on  a  campaign  of  radio 
advertising.  The  artists  engaged  to  do  the  job  were 
imaginative  fellows  who  quickly  saw  possibilities  in 
the  program  far  beyond  any  immediate  contract.  They 
invented  names  for  themselves,  introduced  these  in 
their  theme  song,  made  the  program  alive  with  per¬ 
sonality,  and  a  year  later  one  of  the  light  delivery 
trucks  of  the  miller  was  hundreds  of  miles  away  from 
the  territory  where  the  broadcast  originated.  The 
driver  stopped  at  a  small  filling  station  for  gas  and 
fell  into  conversation  with  the  attendant.  He  asked, 
“Don’t  your  firm  broadcast  in  the  fall?”  Given  an 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  he  said,  “Why,  I  have  heard 
them  often!”  Personality,  an  identity  on  the  air  had 
quickly  fixed  the  mill  and  its  products  in  the  mind  of 


GRAMS  of 


HARVEY  R.  BURR,  known  to  the  industry  as  Secretary 
of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association,  has  accepted 
the  position  of  District  Manager  for  the  Crown  Can 
Company  for  the  States  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  East¬ 
ern  Iowa,  Northern  Illinois,  and  possibly  Michigan. 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  has  leased  the 
Fuller  &  Johnson  shops  at  Madison,  Wis.,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  manufacturing  cans  this  coming  season.  Alter¬ 
ations  and  repairs  on  the  building  are  now  under  way. 
Machinery  will  be  installed  the  latter  part  of  this 
month  or  early  in  May,  with  the  expectation  of  being 
in  production  by  June  1st.  Harvey  will  surrender  the 
secretaryship  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association 
some  time  within  the  next  two  or  three  months,  when 
a  qualified  successor  is  found. 

• 

FOREST  J.  MAYNARD  COMPANY,  204  Davis  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  have  been  made  selling  agents  for 
Standard  Foods  Products,  Inc.,  of  Stockton,  Calif. 

• 

STOKELY  BROTHERS  &  COMPANY  have  recently  taken 
in  the  plant  of  the  Elba  Canning  Company  at  Astico, 
Wis.,  and  another  at  South  Beaver  Dam.  Peas  and 
corn  will  be  packed  at  Astico. 


at  least  one  listener.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  radio 
program  grew  and  grew,  until  today  the  mill  is  carry¬ 
ing  yearly  a  substantial  amount  of  radio  time.  All 
because  the  campaign  in  the  beginning  was  well  bal¬ 
anced,  it  had  individuality  and  covered  the  policies 
and  products  of  the  mill  adequately.  The  same  objec¬ 
tive  may  be  achieved  by  means  of  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  embodying  the  suggestions  in  this  article  and 
analyzed  according  to  the  questions  asked.  You  need 
not  hesitate  about  the  capability  of  an  advertising  man 
if  his  work  measures  up  to  the  standards  set. 

After  all,  the  problem  to  be  settled  by  the  average 
canner  is  whether  or  not  to  advertise  at  all.  In  March, 
while  this  is  being  written,  it  is  too  early  to  forecast 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  what  the  outcome  of  plant¬ 
ings  and  harvests  will  be  in  the  canned  foods  industry. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  any  canner  with  an 
established  business  on  his  factory  label  will  not  go 
wrong  in  deciding  right  now  to  advertise  it  reasonably 
this  fall  and  winter.  Advertising  is  only  sales  insur¬ 
ance  if  rightly  conducted  and  planned.  In  fact,  one 
can  truthfully  say  that  there  is  no  bad  advertising,  but 
only  that  some  is  better  than  some  other! 

Select  your  advertising  man  with  care  as  far  as 
possible.  Remember  that  every  rule  touched  on  in 
this  article  is  worth  following  closely.  Judge  the  worth 
of  what  is  submitted  to  you  by  its  questions.  Secure 
answers  to  them  in  the  affirmative,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1938  you  will  have  no  regrets.  I’ll  be  surprised  if 
you  aren’t  sorry  you  did  not  start  sooner  to  advertise ! 
Certainly  your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  you  do ! 


INTEREST 


CRESCENT  p.  HALE,  pioneer  Alaska  canner  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Northern  Fisheries,  Inc.,  passed  away  at  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  March  29th.  He  was  64.  He  built 
the  first  salmon  cannery  on  the  Nushagak  River  and 
made  the  trip  to  the  fishing  grounds  every  season  for 
more  than  forty  years. 

• 

EMPLOYMENT  in  the  canning  industry  in  the  United 
States  last  year  was  105  per  cent  of  the  1929  total. 
This  is  the  highest  percentage  shown  by  any  of  the 
forty  industries  reported  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  says  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

• 

CHARLES  F.  SEABROOK,  of  the  Deerfield  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  has  been  named  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Ralph  O.  Dulany  as  chairman  of  the  Beet  and 
Carrot  Section,  replacing  Gordon  J.  Verhulst,  who  was 
elected  at  the  annual  convention,  but  who  is  not  in 
position  to  serve.  Nahum  B.  Pratt,  of  the  Silver  Creek 
Preserving  Company,  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
named  by  President  Dulaney  as  secretary  of  the  To¬ 
mato  and  Tomato  Products  Section,  replacing  G.  0. 
Bailey. 
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Burt  Quick  Change  Labeler 


Does  everything  you’d  expect 
a  Labeler  to  do  and  does  it 
well.  Its  performance  is  its 
best  recommendation.  Its 
Speed,  its  Sturdiness,  its  Ad¬ 
justability  to  all  ranges  of  can 
sizes  including  “tails”  mark 
it  as  the  Labeler  for  you. 
Write  us  for  complete  descrip¬ 
tion,  prices,  etc. 


BURT  MACHINE  COMPANY 

401  EAST  OLIVER  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


AYARS  Standard 

PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
|)erfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 


ftEVOLV/NC  HOPPER- 


PEA  ADJUSTMEft 


W  UQU/D 
ADJUSTMENT 


STEAM 

COIL 


CLUTCH  LEVER 


CHANGE  GRADE 
LEVER 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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A  COMMUNITY  CANNERY  has  been  organized  at  No- 
vinger,  Mo.,  capitalized  at  $10,000,  with  R.  K.  Elsea, 
James  Nardini,  J.  M.  Truitt,  Charles  Gasparic  and 
George  Daniels  incorporators. 

• 

OTTAWA  VALLEY  CANNERY  COMPANY,  Alexandria,  On¬ 
tario,  Canada,  established  last  fall,  is  making  another 
addition  to  its  plant. 

• 

CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY  has  under  con¬ 
struction  a  considerable  addition  to  its  manufacturing 
plant  located  at  Fulton  and  Ashland  Avenues,  Chicago. 
Their  requirements  have  made  it  necessary  to  add  25 
per  cent  to  their  present  floor  space,  which  will  give 
them  increased  machine  shop  facilities.  Along  with 
their  equipment,  they  are  adding  very  modern  heat 
treating,  electric  carburizing,  tool  hardening  and  draw¬ 
ing  furnaces. 


j.  T.  FIELD  succeeds  A.  L.  Fessler,  resigned  as  sales 
manager  of  Van  Camp’s,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  beginning 
immediately. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
reports  the  opening  of  a  new  mushroom  cannery  in 
Chester  County,  of  a  new  tomato  cannery  in  Cumber¬ 
land  County,  and  of  a  new  corn  cannery  in  Blair 
County. 


JAMES  STOOPS,  president  of  the  Stoops  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  as  a  result  of  a  very  pleasant 
sojourn  in  Havana,  is  advocating  the  holding  of  the 
next  National  Convention  at  Havana,  Cuba.  Such 
action  should  put  a  stop  to  the  usually  unpleasant  con¬ 
vention  weather,  he  believes. 


B.  F.  GOODRICH  COMPANY  recently  received  a  letter 
from  Brian  Stack,  Middlesex,  England,  as  follows: 
“I  am  in  trouble  with  some  of  your  tyres;  they  leak 
gradually  and  not  through  the  valve.  They  are  rather 
old,  being  single  tube  tyres  of  1900  date  of  manufac¬ 
ture.  They  are  on  a  Locomobile  steam  car  that  I  am 
overhauling  for  a  famous  collector  in  this  country.  He 
is  very  keen  on  using  the  same  tyres  on  the  few  runs 
that  are  made  in  this  country  every  year  to  show  how 
motoring  used  to  be.  The  size  is  28x2i/^  with  five  lugs.” 
And  he  asks  for  suggestions  how  to  treat  the  tires  for 
further  preservation.  While  the  above  may  be  some¬ 
what  misplaced  in  these  columns,  nevertheless  it  is  so 
out  of  the  ordinary  that  it  is  worthy  of  mention,  we 
believe. 


LANCASTER  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA,  had  189  tomatO 
growers  who  produced  ten  tons  or  more  to  the  acre  in 
1936,  a  record  never  before  equaled  by  any  county  in 
the  United  States,  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  reports. 


THE  FARM  BUREAU  FRUIT  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  which 
operated  a  plant  at  Hart,  Mich.,  last  season,  will  place 
another  plant  in  operation  at  Coloma,  Mich. 

• 

OTOE  FOOD  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Nebraska  City,  Neb., 
have  begun  construction  on  a  new  plant  at  Scott’s 
Bluff,  Neb. 


“TUC  WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN”  is  the  title  of  an  attractive 
little  booklet  now  being  distributed  by  The  United  Com¬ 
pany,  Westminster,  Md.,  which  very  thoroughly  de¬ 
scribes  the  Tuc  method  of  canning  whole  grain  corn. 
Copies  will  be  gladly  forwarded  without  obligation  for 
the  asking. 

• 

LADOGA  CANNING  COMPANY,  Ladoga,  Ind.,  recently 
held  a  get-together  for  their  growers  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  which  was  attended  by  some  2,000  visitors.  Dr. 
Roscoe  Frazier,  Purdue  University,  spoke  on  tomato 
culture. 

• 

OLYMPIC  PENINSULA  PACKING  COMPANY  plans  to  Oper¬ 
ate  a  pea  cannery  at  Port  Townsend,  Wash.  Acreage 
has  been  contracted  for  an  approximate  pack  of  60,000 
cases. 


HALIBUT  IN  ALUMINUM  CONTAINERS  will  be  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Norsk  Aluminum  Company  with  the  aid 
of  the  Norwegian  Government,  according  to  a  recent 
press  report  forwarded  by  the  American  consulate  at 
Oslo.  The  Brandtzaeg  canning  factories  at  Abelvaer, 
Norway,  have  been  rented  for  this  purpose,  and  pres¬ 
ent  plans  provide  for  the  canning  of  approximately 
70,000  kilos  in  boxes  of  or  1  kilo.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  fish  will  retain  its  fresh  taste  in  containers  of 
this  type.  The  product  will  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  the  Director  of  Fisheries  hopes  that  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  in  this  manner  to  encourage  other  canning  fao- 
tories  to  undertake  similar  operations. 


CANADIAN  CANNERS,  LTD.,  plan  a  $30,000  addition  to 
their  St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  plant. 


JACK  COWEN  heads  a  committee  at  Wapello,  Iowa, 
endeavoring  to  interest  capital  in  the  opening  of  the 
long  idle  Baxter  canning  factory  there. 
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CURACY 


ONE  MOVE— 

Removes  them  all! 


7lEWI8^ 

QUALITY 

Urader^ 


•It  has  everything  with  half  the  parts' 


WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 
Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTBIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 


Kyler  Labeling  Machine 


Quickly  adjusted  for  wide  range  of  can  sizes 


MOST  CONVENIENCES 


FEWEST  PARTS 


Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


MODERN 

GANSE 


9/ijdeauffm/ 

j/CoIors 

nomptMIre/y 


EAMSE  LITHDCRAPHING  CD. 

Herman  Eamse .  Pres*. 
419-^21  E. Lombard  St. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 

Phones — Plazak  tS^S-tSP-G 


THE  LEWIS  QUALITY  GRADER 

Move  Lewis  Quality  Graders  into  your  plant 
— and  you  remove  the  three  enemies  of  a  pea 
canner’s  business — Inaccuracy,  Ordinary 
Quality  and  Low  Prices. 

The  Lewis  separates  by  gravity  the  tenderest 
peas  from  the  others  with  amazing  hairline 
accuracy. 

This  machine  is  simple,  compact,  and  easily 
installed. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  full  details  of  this  low- 
priced  quality  Grader. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


°  if LI _ 

r  FO^D  machTnIry  corporation"  V 


Miiwn  VL4/B-201-' 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON, 

Please  send  me 

D  Full  details  of  the  Lewis  Quality  Grader, 
Q  Your  complete  General  Catalog  No.  400. 


Address 


State, 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


THE  “UNSATISFACTORY  LIST” 

ESTIMONY  introduced  during  the  progress  of  the 
recent  A.  &  P.  hearings  in  New  York,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  chain  for  alleged  violation  of  the 
brokerage  provisions  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act, 
placed  in  the  record  the  fact  that  A.  &  P.  has  built  up 
an  “unsatisfactory  list,”  comprising  canners  and  man¬ 
ufacturers  who  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  chain 
in  its  interpretation  of  the  anti-discrimination  act. 
Existence  of  such  a  list  had  frequently  been  rumored, 
of  course,  and,  now  that  such  an  implied  “blacklist”  is 
in  the  records,  it  is  coming  in  for  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  by  sellers. 

Interpretations  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  have 
varied  since  this  law  was  placed  upon  the  statute  books, 
and  they  will  continue  at  odds  until  the  law  is  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  higher  courts.  In  the  interim,  and  with 
thoughts  of  the  triple  damage  provision  in  the  measure 
in  mind,  many,  many  sellers  have  pursued  a  safe  course 
and  have  withdrawn  all  discounts  and  concessions  of 
any  nature  whatsoever.  Some  have  not  been  so  rigid 
in  their  attitude  with  regard  to  the  new  measure,  and 
these  have  naturally  been  favored  by  buyers. 

The  Commission  is  expected  shortly  to  announce  its 
findings  in  the  A.  &  P.  and  Biddle  cases.  If  its  order 
finds  the  various  respondents  have,  in  the  Commission’s 
viewpoint,  violated  the  brokerage  provisions  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act,  sellers  who  have  testified  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  these  proceedings  will  find  themselves 
“on  the  spot,”  insofar  as  their  other  customers  are 
concerned.  Demands  for  rebates  and  possible  triple 
damage  actions  are  looked  for  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Any  widening  of  the  use  of  “unsatisfactory  lists” 
by  buyers  would  present  a  severe  problem  to  canners 
and  manufacturers,  and  would  probably  tend  to  bring 
about  substantial  changes  in  existing  distributing  poli¬ 
cies  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  larger  manufacturers 
in  the  food  field.  A  more  general  utilization  of  direct 
selling  to  retailers  is  currently  reported  under  con¬ 
sideration  by  some  of  the  major  factors  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  line. 

BUYING  ADVANTAGES 

OMMENTING  on  the  developments  during  the 
A.  &  P.  hearings,  J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of 
the  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  says:  “Of  course,  the  time  has  long  passed  for 
anyone  familiar  with  the  facts  to  find  occasion  for  sur¬ 
prise  at  any  revealed  methods  adopted  by  the  big  cor¬ 
porate  chains  by  which  to  accomplish,  by  the  power 
of  mass-buying  or  a  threatened  reprisal,  in  order  to 
obtain  buying  and  selling  advantages  over  the  inde¬ 
pendent  home  merchant.  Nor  would  one  not  familiar 


with  the  tactics  by  which  the  large  corporate  food 
chains  have  waxed  fat  and  grown  “great”  have  ex¬ 
pected  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company  to 
thus  flaunt  itself  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  The  amazing 
facts  brought  out  during  the  investigation  by  the  House 
Committee  of  the  lobbying  activities  of  the  American 
Retail  Federation  left  us  immune  to  surprise  at  the 
nature  of  any  further  correspondence  that  might  be 
taken  from  the  files  of  the  A.  &  P.  Tea  Company. 

“The  real  value  of  the  present  investigation  of  the 
A.  &  P.  Tea  Company’s  buying  activities,  both  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  to  all  agencies  and  in¬ 
dividuals  with  respect  for  the  law  and  the  desire  and 
purpose  to  see  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  enforced,  is 
to  confirm  our  knowledge  and  belief  that  the  big  cor¬ 
porate  chains,  and  probably  other  mass  buyers,  are 
determined  to  retain  at  all  hazards  those  advantages 
and  private  concessions  of  which  they  have  been  legally 
deprived  by  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

“It  is  indeed  most  unfortunate  for  the  business  life 
of  America  that  one  of  the  largest  food  distributors 
of  the  country  must  maintain  its  position  of  prestige 
in  the  trade  by  and  resort  to  those  methods  that  reek 
of  secrecy  and  evasion.  Such  a  condition  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  those  of  us  who  stand  committed  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  equal  opportunity,  fairness  and  clean  compe¬ 
tition  in  business,  and  who  are,  with  this  organization, 
determined  that  the  provisions  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  shall  be  enforced. 

“If  the  A.  &  P.  Tea  Company  and  their  ilk  shall  find 
it  impossible  to  operate  their  nation-wide  units  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  profitably  without  violating  the  law,  and 
forcing,  by  the  power  of  mass  buying,  some  weak-kneed 
manufacturers  with  an  equal  disrespect  for  the  law 
to  violate  the  law,  then  how  much  better  it  would  be 
for  such  institutions  to  retire  from  the  field.” 

POLITICS  AND  SUGAR 

ITH  the  sugar  market  outlook  clouded  by  tax 
proposals,  canners  are  closely  interested  in  this 
commodity  at  this  time.  The  same  holds  true 
of  the  grocery  distributing  trades.  A  current  survey 
of  sugar  producing  and  refining  by  Standard  Statistics, 
Inc.,  therefore,  is  of  general  interest. 

“Political  controls,  which  have  long  dominated  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  because  of  its  usual  position 
of  potential  oversupplies,  are  especially  important  at 
the  present  time,”  the  survey  finds.  “Through  a  pro¬ 
posed  excise  tax  on  the  domestic  processing  of  sugar, 
the  Government  has  injected  considerable  uncertainty 
into  the  1937  outlook  for  sugar  prices  and  operating 
profits  in  all  divisions  of  the  industry. 

(Continued  on  page  3^) 
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5/8  Machine  Made  Hamper 


—  3.ualit{^  — 

TOMATO  FIELD  HAMPERS 

Five  Types  At  Reasonable  Prices 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

Murfreesboro,  North  Carolina 

*Large»t  manufacturera  of  S/8  bushel  canners’  field  hampers  in  the  world” 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  arid  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE  —  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter 
Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps;  Mixers;  Hydraulic  Presses, 
etc.  Send  for  complete  bulletin.  What  have  you  for 
sale?  We  buy  for  cash.  Consolidated  Products  Co., 
Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1  No.  7  Peerless  Exhauster,  1 — 4-sieve 
Hydro  Geared  Grader  for  peas  and  lima  beans. 
Address  Box  A-2209,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Retorts;  modern,  round,  inside  meas¬ 
urements  66  inches  deep,  32  inches  in  diameter. 
Perfect  condition.  $50.00  each  f.  o.  b.  Monmouth, 
Maine.  Ideal  stencil  cutting  machine  for  cardboard, 
good  size  letters  and  figures.  Price  $50.00,  like  new. 
Heart  of  Maine  Packing  Co.,  8  Prescott  St.,  Lewiston, 
Maine. 


CANNERS — Let  us  help  you  with  your  machinery 
problems.  We  are  canners  as  well  as  dealers  in  ma¬ 
chinery.  We  pay  cash  for  surplus  equipment  and  can 
really  save  you  money  on  your  requirements.  Try  us. 
G.  &  J.  Manufacturing  Co.,  3914  Willow  St.,  Dallas, 
Texas. 


FOR  SALE — 12  No.  5  Sprague  Corn  Cutters;  3 
Morral  Corn  Cutters;  6  Peerless  Corn  Huskers;  2 
Ayars  Cream  Style  Corn  Shakers ;  2  Cream  Style  Corn 
Fillers;  1  Steel  Cooling  Tank;  1  Sprague-Sells  double 
batch  Corn  Mixer;  1  No.  8  Silker;  driving  head  and 
tails  for  conveyors.  Address  Box  A-2203,  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Discontinued  plant.  Tomato  Finish¬ 
ers;  Label  and  Picking  Tables;  Vegetable  Peeler  and 
Grinder ;  Buffalo  Food  Chopper ;  Can  Conveyors ; 
Tomato  Conveyors  and  extra  Laporte  Chain ;  Scalders ; 
Bottle  Washers ;  Bottle  Fillers ;  Crown  Bottle  Cappers ; 
Cypress  Cook  Tanks ;  Corn  Shaker ;  Flour  Mixer ;  2-inch 
Copper  Coils;  Nailing  and  Boxing  Machines;  Box 
Stitchers;  Recording  Thermometers.  C.  M.  London 
&  Co.,  Greenwood,  Delaware. 


FOR  SALE — Line  of  used  Pineapple  Machinery. 
Two  No.  2  Zastrow  Coring  Machines;  two  No.  2  Zas- 
trow  Combined  Sizer  and  Slicing  Machines;  one  Zas¬ 
trow  Fine  Grater ;  one  Mitchell  Double  Combined 
Coarse  and  Fine  Grater.  D.  E.  Foote  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Sprague  Christel  Pea  Regrader  com¬ 
plete,  practically  new.  Special  bargain  for  prompt 
shipment  to  avoid  rehandling.  Wolfrom  Machinery 
Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Ayars  No.  2  Filler,  for  peas  or  whole- 
grain  corn.  In  good  second-hand  condition.  Whiteford 
Packing  Co.,  Inc.,  Whiteford,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Following  A.  S.  M.  E.  Code  boilers; 
2  -  150  H.  P.  Heine  boilers  150  lb.  W.  P.,  1  - 150  H.  P. 
HRT  boiler  150  lb.  W.  P.,  1  - 170  H.  P.  HRT  boiler 
150  lb.  W.  P.,  2  -  75  H.  P.  HRT  boilers  128  lb.  W.  P., 
vertical  boilers  1  each,  45  H.  P.,  3  H.  P.,  and  5  H.  P., 
pumps,  feed  water  heater,  etc.  Address  Boiler  Engi¬ 
neering  &  Supply  Co.,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — One  Huntley  steel  frame  Monitor  lima 
bean  and  pea  grader.  One  No.  4  Monitor  cleaner  for 
peas  and  lima  beans.  One  Monitor  pea  and  lima  bean 
washer.  Eastern  Shore  Canning  Co.,  Machipongo,  Va, 

FOR  SALE — Continuous  cooker.  A  complete  line 
apple  machinery,  10  peelers,  10  slicers  with  tables  and 
all  conveyors,  peeling  table,  cider  press,  grinder  for 
apples,  tanks  of  all  sizes,  engines,  pumps,  pea  cleaners, 
tomato  fillers,  crane,  conveyor  systems  of  all  styles, 
scalders,  shafting,  hangers  and  pulleys,  bean  cutter 
and  grader,  pea  filler,  exhaust  box,  labeling  machine, 
open  kettles  and  factory  trucks.  Address  Box  A-2204, 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Following  used  machinery  in  very 
good  condition;  2  pea  cleaners.  No.  2  and  No.  4,  1  20- 
ft.  picking  table,  1  Monitor  sample  pea  grader,  2  12-ft. 
pea  elevators,  1  Monitor  whirlpool  washer,  1  centri¬ 
fugal  pump  2  in.,  1  Chisholm-Ryder  pregrader  No.  6, 
1  pair  corn  batch  mixers,  1  Tuc  whole  grain  corn 
cutter,  1  Fairbanks  water  pump,  1  steel  17-ft.  tomato 
elevator.  Address  D.  E.  Winebrenner  Co.,  Hanover, 
Pennsylvania. 

FOR  SALE — Full  line  Pea  and  Corn  Machinery, 
boilers,  engines,  shafting,  hangers  and  pulleys.  Ad¬ 
dress  Delphi  Engineering  Co.,  Delphi,  Indiana. 

WANTED  — MACHINERY 

WANTED — Canners  attention:  Send  us  a  list  of 
any  canning  equipment  that  you  may  have  to  sell  for 
spot  cash  or  to  exchange  for  new  machinery.  Write 
for  our  catalog  covering  a  complete  line  of  up-to-date 
canning  machinery.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lombard 
and  Concord  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED — A  number  of  Retorts  a  little  smaller 
than  standard  size.  J.  A.  Hiebert,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Fal¬ 
mouth,  Va. 

FOR  SALE  — SEED  ^ 

FOR  SALE — Good  Marshall  Canning  Company 
strain  of  Evergreen  sweet  corn.  High  germination  and 
clean.  If  interested  write  Marshall  Canning  Company, 
Marshalltown,  Iowa. 
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_ FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES _ 

FOR  SALE — Two  line  western  plant  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  equipped  for  canning  peas,  beans,  cherries 
and  kraut  also  for  growing  own  seed  peas.  Located 
in  irrigated  section  with  ample  acreage  available. 
Address  Box  A-2184,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

WANTED — Assistant  superintendent  for  large  canning  plant. 
One  who  understands  preserves,  jellies,  apple  butter,  etc.,  pre¬ 
ferred.  Permanent  position  and  good  salary  for  a  capable  man. 
Address  Box  B-2207,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ SITUATIONS  WANTED _ 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Production  Manager.  20  years 
successful  experience  in  the  canning  of  high  grade  fish,  pre¬ 
serves,  cranberry  sauce,  etc.  Especially  experienced  in  the 
development  of  new  products.  Would  also  consider  sales  for 
New  England  territory.  References.  Address  Box  B-2192  c/o 
The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Canning  Factory  Superintendent 
with  company  packing  one  or  more  of  the  following  canned 
foods:  whole  tomatoes,  tomato  products,  green  beans,  pumpkin, 
kraut,  hominy,  pork  and  beans.  Can  lay  out  plant  and  install 
equipment  for  products  mentioned.  References.  Address  Box 
B-2191  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  salesman  with  20  years  experience 
merchandising  food  products  and  kindred  lines,  and  familiar  with 
trade  in  Baltimore,  Washington,  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
State.  Desires  connection  with  a  reputable  food  manufacturer, 
packer,  importer  or  distributor.  If  interested  can  furnish  ample 
references.  Address  Box  B-2190  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Salesman  and  Representative 
with  13  years’  experience  merchandising  canned  foods,  cold 
pack,  and  allied  lines,  familiar  with  trade,  Maryland,  District 
of  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  West  Virginia.  Desires  connection  in  the  capacity  of 
brokers  and  sales  representative  with  food  manufacturer,  packer, 
importer  or  refiner.  Can  furnish  reference  of  high  order. 
Address  Box  B-2201,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  a  Pickle  Man  with  lifelong  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  pickle  and  table  condiment  line.  Can  turn  out 
strictly  high  grade  or  standard  merchandise.  Have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  some  of  the  best  houses  in  this  country  as  superin¬ 
tendent  and  packer.  Suitable  references.  Address  Box  B-2206, 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent.  Very  capable 
on  installation  and  a  quality  packer  of  all  fruits  and  vegetables. 
References.  Address  Box  B-2211,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


Golden  Cross  Corn 

Hybrid  Corn  -  White  Varieties 

its  Quality  Tonnage  that  Counts 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  TOMATO 

Other  seeds  For  the  Canner 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcome 


REFRESHING 

He:  Those  two-hour  lectures  always  make  a  new  man 
of  me. 

Co-ed:  You  mean  they  give  you  something  you’ve 
been  lacking? 

He:  Yes,  sleep! 

AGAINST  THE  RULES 

“Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  have  lived  here 
ten  years  and  cannot  tell  me  the  quickest  way  to  the 
station  ?” 

“I’ve  been  a  taxi  driver  all  those  years.” 

Nurse:  I  think  he’s  regaining  consciousness,  doctor; 
he  just  tried  to  blow  the  foam  off  his  medicine. 

“Please,  just  one.” 

“Nay,  nay,  sir!” 

“Please  may  I — ” 

“Nay,  nay.” 

“Say,  was  your  mother  scared  by  a  horse  ?” 

OLD  LADY  JOKE  NO.  78931/2 
Old  Lady  (as  car  gives  a  jolt) :  Was  that  a  serious 
accident,  conductor? 

Conductor:  Not  to  us,  madam;  the  car  just  ran  over 
a  dog. 

Old  Lady :  Was  it  on  the  track  ? 

Conductor:  No,  we  chased  him  up  an  alley. 

GOOFY 

“Where  yuh  goin’  with  that  clock,  pal  ?” 

“Up  to  the  top  of  the  hill.” 

“What  for?” 

“To  watch  it  run  down.” 

Barber:  Mr.  Jones,  I’ve  got  something  that  will 
change  the  color  of  your  hair  overnight. 

Ed:  So  have  I.  I’m  in  the  newspaper  business. 

Service  Station  Attendant:  Where’s  your  radiator 
cap? 

Motorist :  It’s  on  the  front  end  of  my  car,  but  please 
don’t  call  me  Cap. 

GETTING  RECKLESS  AGAIN 
“I  felt  like  risking  a  little  money  again,  so  I  went 
in  to  see  my  broker.” 

“Did  you  margin  a  few  shares  of  stock?” 

“No,  but  we  matched  pennies  for  a  while.” 

At  the  convention  you  can  always  lead  a  delegate  to 
water — but  he  won’t  like  it ! 

“Why  are  your  socks  on  wrong  side  out?” 

“My  feet  were  so  hot,  I  turned  the  hose  on  them.” 


This  company  offers  users  of  cans  something  more  than 
just  another  source  of  supply.  It  brings  to  the  indus¬ 
try  many  progressive  ideas  and  a  new  philosophy  of 
business  relations. 

New  in  the  field  and  independent.  Crown  Can  is  in  a 
unique  position  to  serve  its  customers  on  a  basis  which 
gives  full  consideration  to  their  interests.  It  has  no  tra¬ 
ditions  ...  no  long  established  methods  of  practice.  To 
be  helpful  and  fair  in  all  its  relations  is  a  frank  state¬ 
ment  of  purpose  and  policy. 

Back  of  this  purpose  are  the  resources  and  technical 
facilities  of  one  of  the  country’s  largest  business  institu¬ 
tions  as  well  as  extensive  manufacturing  facilities  which 
include  one  of  the  largest  and  most  modern  can  factories 
in  the  world. 

A  representative  will  gladly  explain  the  many  advan¬ 
tages  Crown  Cans  and  Service  offer  you. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


What  Do  These  Strikes  Mean — How  Will  Canners  Operate 
This  Season — Spots  Cheaper  Than  New  Packed  Goods — As 
Futures  Are  Quoted. 

Away  out — it  is  now  very  evident  that  the 
strike  leaders  do  not  intend  to  leave  the  canners, 
and  kindred  lines  of  this  industry,  escape,  but 
on  the  contrary,  they  intend  to  act  just  when  crops 
are  ready,  and  the  canners  most  helpless.  Under  your 
contracts  with  growers  you  may  be  exempted  from 
taking  crops  in  the  presence  of  a  strike,  but  that  will 
not  fill  your  future  contracts,  nor  supply  your  regular 
customers,  and  it  will  leave  the  food  crops  of  the 
country  to  rot  on  the  ground.  That  brings  it  close 
home  to  everyone  of  you,  but  the  growers  will  feel  it 
the  heaviest.  Don’t  imagine  this  is  not  a  market  con¬ 
sideration,  and  don’t  be  so  blind  as  to  not  see  the  trend 
and  the  intent  of  this  strike  movement.  California 
thought  it  had  put  itself  clearly  out  of  line  of  any  pos¬ 
sible  trouble  on  the  part  of  labor,  by  granting  a  uniform 
advance  of  about  25  per  cent  over  last  year’s  wage 
rate — making  it  the  highest  in  the  country — and  by 
allowing  about  everything  they  had  asked  for.  But 
they  are  striking  out  there  just  the  same,  and  big  and 
little  canners  may  expect  to  have  to  face  the  same 
trouble,  and  at  the  most  critical  time.  What  to  do  ? 

About  everything  that  could  be  done  in  a  humane 
way  has  always  been  done  by  the  Hershey  Chocolate 
Co.  at  Hershey,  Pa.,  for  its  workers  and  milk  growers, 
but  the  forces  of  evil  and  discontent,  the  fomenters 
of  unrest  and  discord — the  Devil’s  broth,  as  the  old 
women  used  to  call  these  destroyers  of  peace  and  hap¬ 
piness — strangers  from  outside  planted  in  the  works 
for  the  purpose,  put  on  a  sit-down  strike  Friday,  April 
2nd,  and  shut  down  all  work  despite  the  fact  that  the 
vast  majority  opposed  the  strike.  The  strike  leaders, 
however,  did  not  figure  on  the  staunch  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  farmers,  the  milk  raisers.  They  supply  Hershey 
with  100,000  gallons  of  milk  daily.  The  cows  could  not 
be  turned  off,  and  there  was  nowhere  for  this  river  of 
milk  to  go — except  to  waste.  The  milk  farmers  were 
not  slow  in  demanding,  along  with  the  non-striking 
workers,  that  the  strike  end.  False  promises  of  the 
strike  leaders  only  enraged  them,  and  so  they  gathered 
as  a  mass  and  descended  on  the  closed  factory,  and  with 
clubs  and  wrenches,  etc.,  man-handled  the  strikers, 
cleaning  them  out  of  the  plant.  If  these  strikes  were 
against  indecent  wages,  hours  of  work  or  working  con¬ 
ditions,  the  sympathy  of  everyone  would  be  with  the 


strikers;  but  they  are  not.  This  strike,  and  all  the 
headline  strikes  you  have  read  about  recently,  are 
against  ideal  conditions,  so  the  inference  is  unavoidable, 
that  they  are  called  merely  to  cause  unrest  and  dis¬ 
content.  In  other  words,  with  another  object  in  view — 
revolution.  If  you  favor  this,  then  you  will  object  to 
this  plain  branding  of  the  movement;  if  not  then  it 
may  not  be  too  early  to  arrange  for  your  own  farmers’ 
army  to  protect  their  perishable  crops  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  your  plants.  Hershey  has  shown  you  the  way. 

THE  MARKET — The  buyers  have  long  scented  this 
danger  and  have  been  quietly  but  persistently  buying 
spot  goods,  cleaning  them  up  rapidly.  That  is  what 
the  reports  mean  when  you  read,  that  buying  has  in¬ 
creased  and  is  heavy;  and  that  comes  from  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  Market  prices  are  strong  or  ad¬ 
vancing,  and  many  lines  are  about  cleaned  out,  or 
assortments  so  badly  broken  that  wanted  goods  can¬ 
not  be  found.  It  is  now  perfectly  plain  that  new  goods, 
packed  in  1937,  must  cost  more  than  present  spots  did 
last  season;  then  why  sell  spots  at  present  prices? 
Better  to  carry  them  against  next  year’s  orders  than 
to  sell  at  prices  which  are  lower  than  you  know  costs 
will  be.  There  is  no  guess  about  this ;  any  more  than 
there  is  any  guess  about  a  continuing  heavy  demand 
for  more  goods  than  exist  at  present.  Everything  else 
is  advancing  in  price,  why  not  canned  foods?  In  self¬ 
protection  you  are  forced  to  do  it.  Not  a  few  canners 
are  demanding  and  getting  better  prices  than  our 
market  pages  show,  but  there  are  always  those  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  market  who  howl  that  this  is  not  so,  as  they 
quietly  buy  the  goods  for  their  own  account,  and  con¬ 
tinue  issuing  price  lists  showing  the  same  low  prices. 

Here  is  a  tip :  if  you  have  some  money  to  invest  offer 
to  buy  the  goods  at  the  prices  quoted  (instead  of  sell¬ 
ing)  ,  but  demand  that  the  quality  be  up  to  representa¬ 
tion.  You  may  be  able  to  save  a  lot  of  money,  and 
worry  on  contracting  and  operating  this  season — if  you 
can  get  the  quality  at  the  price;  and  still  hold  your 
trade,  and  make  some  money,  over  what  you  will  at 
the  advanced  costs,  even  if  you  are  able  to  operate  this 
season. 

Here  is  a  line  on  future  prices  as  quoted  by  C.  W. 
Baker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  Md.,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  conservative  brokerage  houses  in  the  business, 
under  date  of  April  6th: 

“FUTURE  QUOTATIONS 

TOMATOES — F.  O.  B.  Baltimore,  Standard  Quality.  I’s 
43V2C-44C,  2’s  67V2C,  2%’s  95c,  lO’s  $3.15.  F.  O.  B.  Mary¬ 
land  and  Delaware  factories.  I’s  42^/^e,  2’s  65c,  2%’s  90c- 
92i^c,  3’s  97y2C-$1.00,  lO’s  $3.00. 
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CRUSHED  WHITE  CORN— F.  0.  B.  Maryland  factories. 

No.  2  Standard  75c-77V^c,  lO’s  $4-4.25;  No.  2  Extra  Stan¬ 
dard  80c-82%c,  lO’s  $4.25-$4.50. 

CRUSHED  GOLDEN  BANTAM  CORN— F.  O.  B.  Mary¬ 
land  factories.  No.  2  Extra  Standard  90c;  Fancy  $1.00. 

WHOLE  GRAIN  SHOEPEG  CORN— F.  O.  B.  Maryland 
factories.  No.  1  Standard  60c,  2’s  90c;  No.  1  Extra  Stan¬ 
dard  62^4c,  2’s  95c,  lO’s  $5.50;  No.  1  Fancy  65c,  2’s  $1.00, 
lO’s  $5.75. 

WHOLE  GRAIN  GOLDEN  BANTAM  CORN— F.  0.  B. 
Maryland  factories.  No.  2  Extra  Standard  $1.00;  Fancy 
$1.05. 

EARLY  JUNE  PEAS— F.  O.  B.  Maryland  factories. 

No.  2,  4-sieve  80c-85c;  lO’s  $3.85-$4.00;  No.  2,  3-sieve  85c- 
90c;  lO’s  $4.15-$4.25. 

LIMA  BEANS — F.  O.  B.  Maryland  and  Delaware  fac¬ 
tories.  Standard  Fresh  White  Limas,  2’s  75c,  lO’s  $3.75; 
Standard  Mixed  Green  and  White  (25%  green),  2’s  85c, 
lO’s  $4.25;  Extra  Standard  Mixed  Green  and  White  (50% 
green),  2’s  90c,  lO’s  $4.50;  Fancy  Medium  Green  Limas,  2’s 
$1.15,  lO’s  $5.75;  Fancy  Small  Green  Limas,  2’s  $1.25,  lO’s 
$6.25;  Fancy  Tiny  Green  Limas,  2’s  $1.40,  lO’s  $7.00. 

SWEET  POTATOES — F.  O.  B.  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia 
factory.  No.  2  Dry  Pack  70c,  2%’s  87%c,  lO’s  $3.00;  No.  2 
Syrup  Pack  75c,  2%’s  97V^c,  lO’s  $3.25.  All  of  the  above 
goods  are  for  shipment  during  coming  packing  season. 

CANNED  IRISH  POTATOES— We  again  call  your  at¬ 
tention  to  these  No.  2  Small  Whole  Irish  Potatoes,  which  we 
are  selling  for  June  shipment  at  65c  per  dozen,  factory. 
Customers  who  bought  last  season  are  increasing  their 
orders  for  the  new  pack.  Nuff  sed!” 

If  I  were  a  canner  and  could  buy  futures  at  the  above 
prices  from  reputable,  dependable  canners,  Fd  do  so; 
close  my  plant — and  let  the  seller  take  the  worry,  and 
possible  loss.  I  certainly  would  not  sell  myself  into 
bondage  by  taking  business  at  such  prices,  in  view  of 
present  conditions — and  the  cleaned-up  state  of  the 
Spot  Market. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Buying  Spots  Picks  Up — Spinach  Prices  Advance  Due  to 
Strikes — Futures  Draw  More  Attention — Higher  Asparagus 
Prices — Spot  Peas  and  Corn  Quiet — Some  Canners  Withdrawn 
On  Corn  Futures — Added  Interest  in  Stringless  Beans — Grape¬ 
fruit  Shortage  Threatened — Strike  Ties  Up  Jobbers. 

New  York,  April  9,  1937. 

The  situation — Demand  for  the  general  list  of 
canned  foods  picked  up  during  the  week,  and 
evidence  of  a  clean-up  of  carryover  holdings  on 
many  lines  continues  to  grow.  Prices  were  steady  to 
firmer  on  the  general  line  during  the  period,  and 
buyers  showed  more  interest  in  offerings  of  standard 
vegetables,  which  have  been  moving  well  at  the  low 
prices  prevailing  in  recent  months.  Future  asparagus 
was  quoted  during  the  week,  and  other  opening  prices 
are  looked  for  by  the  close  of  the  current  month. 

THE  OUTLOOK — ^With  the  spectre  of  cannery  labor 
disturbances  made  more  disturbing  by  tie-ups  at  some 
California  canneries  this  week,  buyers  are  more  prone 
to  pick  up  spots  wherever  available  to  round  out  their 
assortments.  With  the  futures  situation  clarified  to 
the  point  where  it  is  apparent  that  the  general  line  is 


slated  to  hold  at  last  year’s  levels  or  better,  there  is 
every  incentive  for  protecting  forward  requirements 
at  this  time. 

STRIKE  ON  COAST — California  canneries,  oper¬ 
ating  on  the  spring  pack  of  spinach,  felt  the  effects 
of  labor  unrest  this  week  with  a  number  of  plants 
closed  down.  The  strike  troubles  have  come  despite 
recent  increases  in  wages  bringing  the  base  rate  up  to 
50  cents  an  hour  for  men  and  42  cents  for  women. 
As  a  result  of  the  tie-up,  canners  have  withdrawn 
prices,  with  the  market  for  spot  spinach  at  $1.20  and 
$3.90  for  21/^s  and  10s,  respectively,  f.  o.  b.  coast 
common  shipping  points.  The  sudden  complications 
involving  California  spinach  canners  are  tending  to 
center  more  interest  on  the  eastern  market,  where 
canners  quote  2V^s  at  $1.10  and  10s  at  $3.75. 

TOMATOES — Southern  tomatoes  came  in  for 
improved  inquiry  during  the  week,  and  the  market  is 
showing  more  strength,  with  Is  posted  at  45  cents, 
2s  at  70  cents,  2V2S  at  95  cents,  3s  at  $1.10  and  10s 
at  $3.30,  f.  o.  b.  canneries.  Futures  are  coming  in  for 
more  attention,  it  is  reported  locally. 

ASPARAGUS — Higher  prices  for  1937  pack  aspar¬ 
agus  are  indicated  by  the  action  of  one  canner  in 
naming  prices  for  California  pack  this  week.  Other 
packers  are  expected  to  announce  their  opening 
schedules  shortly.  The  prices  already  quoted  are  as 
follows:  No.  2,  round,  mammoth,  $2,471/2;  large, 
$2.421/2 ;  medium,  $2.37i/^ ;  blended,  $2.27i/^ ;  small, 
$2.05;  picnic  tins,  medium,  $1.50;  small,  $1.35; 
blended,  $1.45.  Maryland  canners  quote  future  ’grass 
on  the  basis  of  $1.25  for  center  cuts,  $1.35  for  salad 
cuts,  and  $2.15  for  small,  all  in  No.  1  tins. 

PEAS,  CORN — No  change  was  reported  in  the 
canned  pea  situation  during  the  week,  and  prices  held 
unchanged  at  previous  levels.  Bookings  of  new  pack 
fancy  corn  were  reported  to  be  fairly  heavy,  with 
canners  withdrawn  in  a  few  instances.  Spot  standard 
corn  was  unchanged  at  85  to  90  cents  for  southern 
packs  and  90  to  95  cents  for  western,  both  f.  o.  b. 
canneries. 

BEANS — Stringless  beans  for  prompt  shipment 
were  rather  quiet  during  the  week,  with  canners  quot¬ 
ing  2s  at  85  cents  and  $4.25  on  10s.  Buyers  are 
studying  the  Florida  situation,  where  canners  are 
quoting  new  pack,  for  shipment  during  the  latter  part 
of  this  month,  on  the  basis  of  771/)  cents  for  2s  and 
$3.75  for  10s,  f.  0.  b.  canneries.  Opening  prices  on  1937 
pack  northwestern  beans  were  announced  by  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby  during  the  week  on  the  basis  of  $1.55 
for  1  sieve  whole,  fancy  quality,  $1.40  for  whole  2  sieve, 
and  $1.30  for  whole  3  sieve.  Cut  beans  were  quoted  at 
$1.25  for  fancy  2  sieve,  $1.10  for  3  sieve,  and  $1.05 
for  4  sieve.  On  No.  10s,  Libby  quoted  fancy  cut  2 
sieve  at  $5.50,  with  3  sieve  at  $5.25,  while  fancy  whole 
are  posted  at  $6.25  for  2  sieve  and  $5.75  for  3  sieve. 

SARDINES — Maine  canners  are  offering  1937  pack 
sardines  on  the  basis  of  present  spot  prices.  The 
quotations  named  on  the  new  season’s  pack  are  tenta¬ 
tive,  however,  and  were  announced  following  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  principal  fish  packers. 

GRAPEFRUIT — The  expected  overproduction  of 
canned  grapefruit  and  grapefruit  juice  this  season  now 
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threatens  to  turn  into  a  shortage,  according  to  reports 
from  Florida  this  week.  With  many  canners  with¬ 
drawn,  it  is  now  reported  that  short  deliveries  may  be 
necessary  in  a  few  instances.  The  market  for  fancy 
sections,  2s,  is  nominally  unchanged  at  $1.00,  f.  o.  b. 
Tampa. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Increasing  firmness  in  the 
position  of  the  canned  fruit  market  in  California  was 
indicated  this  week  when  one  of  the  leading  canners 
withdrew  on  2i/^s  standard  pears,  standard  2V^s  apri¬ 
cots,  and  No.  1  standard  and  choice  Bartlett  pears. 
Other  canners  report  that  their  assortments  are  badly 
broken,  and  prices  are  held  firm  at  list.  Unexpectedly 
heavy  export  buying  since  the  turn  of  the  year,  it  is 
reported,  has  tended  to  cut  materially  into  carryover 
stocks  of  most  canned  fruits,  and,  with  packing  costs 
for  the  1937  season  expected  to  be  higher,  a  gradual 
upswing  in  the  spot  basis  is  reported  in  sight.  Fruit 
cocktail  is  working  into  higher  ground  on  the  coast, 
with  Is  tall  up  to  $1.20  and  2V^s  to  $2.05.  Various 
items  of  No.  10  fruits  are  also  showing  an  advancing 
tendency  at  this  time. 

SALMON — Firmness  marks  the  coast  market,  and 
buying  has  eased  off  somewhat  since  the  recent  price 
advances  which  carried  the  market  up  to  $2.35  for 
No.  1  tall  reds,  $1.85  for  medium  reds,  $1.90  for  cohoes, 
$1.15  for  pinks,  and  $1.05  for  chums.  Export  inquiry 
is  still  reported  to  be  holding  up  well,  however,  with 
considerable  buying  for  shipment  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom  reported. 

STRIKE  TIES  UP  JOBBERS— A  number  of  the 
smaller  New  York  City  wholesale  grocers  have  been 
forced  to  practically  suspend  operations  as  a  result  of 
a  strike  of  their  salesmen.  At  last  reports,  seven  well 
known  houses,  mostly  catering  to  the  Jewish  retail 
grocery  trade,  were  involved.  The  salesmen  are  de¬ 
manding  that  the  jobbers  fix  a  minimum  markup  on 
lines  handled,  it  being  contended  that  price  cutting 
has  so  cut  into  the  commission  earnings  of  the  sales¬ 
men  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  them  to  earn  a 
living  wage.  The  salesmen  are  also  demanding  a  closed 
shop,  and  a  fixed  allowance  for  the  use  of  their  own 
cars  on  company  business. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Market  Steady — Spot  Demand  Narrow — ^Tomatoes  Strong 
Statistically  —  Pea  Canners  Advertising  —  Corn  Becoming 
Scarce — Fish  Market  Advancing — The  Old  Timer. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  April  9,  1937. 

ENERAL  MARKET — Canned  foods  continued 
generally  unchanged.  Values  are  being  well 
maintained.  As  the  new  packing  season 
approaches,  many  items  are  beginning  to  show  a 
general  clean  up.  Spots  are  in  daily  call,  but  the  de¬ 
mand  is  somewhat  narrow.  Futures  are  still  the 
feature. 


NATIONAL  RETAIL  GROCERS  WEEK— Results 
have  been  most  gratifying  in  Chicago.  All  of  the 
aggressive  retailers  have  featured  the  slogan:  “Know 
Your  Grocer.”  That  it  will  be  an  annual  affair,  is 
conceded  by  many.  All  agree  that  it  is  a  fitting  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  progress  that  has  already  been  achieved 
by  the  independent  merchant. 

TOMATOES — ^The  spotlight  of  the  market  was  cen¬ 
tered  on  Indianapolis  last  Tuesday  when  a  goodly 
number  of  Indiana  canners  met  at  the  Claypool  Hotel 
to  go  over  the  situation  thoroughly  and  to  point  out 
to  some  of  the  weak  members  the  exceptionally  strong 
position  that  tomatoes  occupy  from  the  statistical  point 
of  view.  Just  what  is  unsold  in  Indiana  and  Ohio  was 
not  obtained,  but  the  feeling  among  the  canners  was, 
higher  levels  within  the  next  thirty  to  sixty  days  are 
sure  to  prevail.  The  market  continues  firm  on  the 
basis  of  No  2  tin  standard  tomatoes  at  75  cents.  No. 
2^/2  standard  tomatoes  at  $1.00,  No.  10  tin  standard 
tomatoes  at  $3,50,  factory.  Trading  in  futures  is  some¬ 
what  limited.  Canners  are  having  difficulty  in  con¬ 
tracting  sufficient  acreage  and  are  by  no  means  forcing 
their  1937  packings.  Prices  previously  quoted  in  this 
column  prevail. 

PEAS — The  New  York  canners  are  doing  a  little 
advertising.  The  pea  canners  of  that  State  are  sending 
out  bulletins,  enclosing  them  in  their  mail,  etc.  One 
read: 

“New  York  was  a  pioneer  in  the  canning  of  peas. 
The  State’s  soil  and  climatic  conditions  produce  peas 
of  superior  quality.  New  York  canners  by  their  ex¬ 
perience  and  skill  are  able  to  retain  in  the  can  the 
natural  advantages  of  their  superior  raw  product,  and 
therefore,  are  prepared  to  offer  to  you  peas  that  will 
maintain  this  New  York  tradition  of  quality. 

With  other  states  often  making  future  offerings 
based  on  sensational  and  speculative  increases  in  pea 
acreage  and  on  estimated  yields.  New  York  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  its  conservative  position  with  acreages 
in  the  past  fifteen  years  ranging  from  24,389  to  37,673, 
with  an  average  in  that  period  of  32,000  acres.  In 
1936  the  New  York  acreage  was  33,648.  Thus  in  spite 
of  bitter  competition  from  other  sections  New  York 
is  holding  its  own  and  is  able  to  offer  to  the  trade  each 
year  from  two  to  three  million  cases  of  peas  of  the 
usual  superior  quality.” 

There  is  little  or  no  change  in  either  spots  or  future 
peas  in  this  territory. 

CORN — The  feeling  is  growing  that  the  small  re¬ 
maining  stocks  unsold  in  Middlewestern  canners  hands 
will  command  a  premium  of  5  cents  to  10  cents  over 
today’s  ruling  prices  prior  to  June  1st.  Spot  lots  are 
being  cleaned  up  fairly  rapidly  and  the  market  today 
is  more  than  firm  with  95  cents  minimum  on  No.  2  tin 
standards  white.  Here  and  there  a  lot  of  No.  2  extra 
standard  Golden  is  quoted  at  $1.05  to  $1.10,  factory. 

Future  corn  has  sold  quite  heavily.  A  number  of 
canners  have  seen  fit  to  quote  attractive  prices  and 
buyers  have  responded  quickly.  Among  the  old  line 
canners,  are  a  number  who  have  booked  at  the  following 
levels : 
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No.  2  tin  standard  Evergreen,  at . $  .80  factory 

No.  2  tin  Extra  Stand.  Narrowgrain,  at..  .85  factory 

No.  2  tin  Extra  Stand.  Golden,  at . 85  factory 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  Country  Gent.,  at .  1.00  factory 


but  these  prices  have  been  discounted  some  5  cents  a 
dozen  by  others. 

SALMON — Several  of  the  principal  factors  are  com¬ 
pletely  withdrawn  from  the  market.  A  few  are 


quoting : 

No.  1  Tall  Pinks . $1.15 

No.  1  Tall  Chums .  1.05 

No.  1  Tall  Reds  .  2.35 


These  prices  f.  o.  b.  Seattle  and  for  shipment  only 
within  the  next  thirty  days. 

TUNA — SHRIMP — The  market  is  firm.  Reports 
have  it  that  tuna  is  scheduled  for  an  advance  soon. 
Shrimp  prices  are  well  maintained  on  the  basis  of : 


No.  1  Fancy  Small . $1.45 

No.  1  Fancy  Medium .  1.50 

No.  1  Fancy  Large  .  1.65 


These  prices  f.  o.  b.  common  Gulf  points. 

APPLES— APPLESAUCE— The  expected  Spring  de¬ 
mand  has  not  yet  been  felt  by  Chicago.  The  market 
is  listless  although  canners  are  holding  firm  at  previous 
levels  which  range  on  No.  10  apples  from  $3.75  up, 
f.  o.  b.  New  York  factory  points.  Applesauce  is  quoted 
at  $4.00  to  $4.25  for  No.  10  tins  and  90  cents  to  95 
cents  for  No.  2  tins. 

PIMIENTOS — Spots  are  very  closely  cleaned  up  and 
the  few  sales  being  recorded  are  between  jobbers. 

Someone  has  quoted  future  pimientos  out  of  Georgia 
but  upon  trying  to  ascertain  a  basis,  your  correspondent 
was  advised  that  the  canner  had  been  forced  to  with¬ 
draw  his  offerings. 

SPINACH — ^Many  reports  are  received  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  regard  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions 
which  will  reduce  the  pack.  Practically  all  factors  on 
the  Coast  are  withdrawn.  Arkansas  canners  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  quote  at  low  prices  ranging  from  60  cents  to 
671/2  cents  on  No.  2  tins;  around  90  cents  for  No.  2V2 
tins  and  $2.75  to  $3.25  for  No.  10  tins,  f.  o.  b.  Arkansas 
and  Missouri  points. 

DEATH  OF  HARRY  B.  SALMON— Another  one  of 
Chicago’s  well  known  and  old  time  brokers,  passed  to 
his  reward  on  April  1st.  Mr.  Salmon  had  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  H.  B.  Salmon  &  Co.  for  thirty  years.  He  was 
well  liked  by  all  who  knew  him  which  fact  was  attested 
to  most  prominently  by  the  large  number  of  fellow 
brokers  and  buyers  who  attended  the  funeral  services 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  April  3rd.  Harry  had  been  in 
failing  health  for  the  past  number  of  years,  having 
undergone  several  major  operations.  The  business  will 
be  continued  by  his  brother  Ernest  as  well  as  his 
worthy  son. 

THE  OLD  TIMER — (Continued  from  last  week) — 
When  paying  the  usual  weekly  visit  last  evening,  found 
the  Old  Boy  all  excited  and  when  he  was  asked  what 
it  was  all  about,  he  replied: 

“I  am  going  fishing.  A  friend  of  mine  drove  down 
from  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin.  He  is  going  back  home 
tomorrow  and  he  invited  me  to  go  with  him,  assuring 
me  that  over  the  week-end  we  would  have  some  bully 
good  sport.  Oh  yes,  it  is  a  little  early  as  regards  the 


weather,  but  my  daughter  is  going  to  have  me  all 
bundled  up  in  my  winter  clothes  so  as  not  to  catch  cold. 
The  season  opens  on  the  10th.  We  can  fish  in  Lake 
Winnebago,  but  also  in  Lake  Poygan,  possibly  Lake 
Winneconee  and  two  or  three  other  smaller  ones  up 
in  that  district.  My  friend  says  that  we  can  fish  for 
rock,  bass,  crappies,  silver  bass  and  also  northern  pike. 
The  big  white  bass  don’t  bite  so  early  in  the  season, 
you  have  to  go  after  them  a  little  later.  I  don’t  expect 
to  be  gone  long  and  I’ll  be  home  here  when  you  call 
next  week  and  tell  you  all  about  it.”  (To  be  continued.) 

• 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Record  Low  on  Shrimp  Supply — Oyster  Canning  Slowing 
Down — Beans  Helped  by  Rain  and  Warmth — Spinach  Canning 
Reaches  Peak — Planting  Oysters. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  9,  1937. 

SHRIMP — Shrimp  are  as  scarce  in  this  section  as 
they  have  ever  been  known  to  be.  The  dealers  in 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana  report  that  last  Wednes¬ 
day  was  the  first  time  to  their  knowledge  that  at  this 
time  of  the  year  the  New  Orleans  market  was  without 
shrimp  of  some  kind.  In  previous  years,  the  dealers 
have  always  managed  to  get  shrimp  of  some  kind  some¬ 
where,  whether  it  was  small  and  trashy  or  not,  but  this 
past  week,  the  New  Orleans  market  was  absolutely 
without  any  raw  shrimp. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  had  some  strong  southeast 
winds  and  high  tide,  which  handicapped  the  trawling 
for  shrimp,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  it  was  enough  to 
stop  the  production  of  shrimp  altogether ;  nevertheless, 
these  strong  winds  and  rain  were  followed  by  cold 
waves,  which  evidently  caused  the  shrimp  to  bury 
themselves  in  the  mud. 

The  shrimp  is  a  warm  weather  crustacean  and 
migrate  to  warmer  climate  in  cold  weather  or  bury  in 
the  mud. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  shrimp  hibernate  like 
crawfish,  frogs  and  snakes,  that  is,  they  bury  or  hide 
themselves  in  winter  and  they  become  dormant  and 
numb,  being  motionless  and  apparently  losing  the  sense 
of  feeling.  No  shrimp  were  canned  last  week. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.45  per  dozen  for 
No.^1  small,  $1.55  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.65  for  No.  1 
large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — The  canning  of  oysters  is  moving  along 
very  slowly  at  present  in  this  section  and  it  won’t  be 
long  before  it  stops  altogether. 

The  oyster  pack  was  a  success  this  year,  in  a  general 
way.  Not  that  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  oysters 
canned,  but  the  yield  was  good,  prices  held  up  well  and 
the  sale  of  them  has  been  exceptionally  good  for  this 
time  of  the  year. 

Right  now  we  are  having  strong  southeast  winds 
and  rains,  which  interfere  with  the  production  of 
oysters.  The  tide  gets  high  and  the  waters  in  the  bay 
rough. 
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The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce  and  $2.20  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

SNAP  BEANS — “April  Showers  Bring  May 
Flowers”  is  true,  and  they  also  bring  May  vegetables, 
therefore  it  is  expected  that  the  showers  that  we  are 
having  now  will  speed  up  the  bean  crop  that  was  de¬ 
layed  in  being  planted  due  to  the  cold  weather. 

We  are  having  much  milder  weather  this  week  and 
the  thermometer  has  not  gone  below  50  degrees, 
whereas  last  week  we  had  a  day  on  which  the  ther¬ 
mometer  went  as  low  as  32  degrees. 

SPINACH — The  spinach  pack  is  moving  along  at  a 
fair  clip  and  should  reach  its  peak  this  week.  After 
that,  it  will  slow  down  and  in  about  another  week,  it 
will  be  over. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  one  of  the  minor  vegetable  packs 
of  this  section,  but  it  seems  to  be  assuming  more  im¬ 
portance  in  late  years  and  may  develope  into  a  big  pack 
in  the  near  future. 

The  price  of  spinach  is  80  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2 ; 
$1.10  for  No.  21/2  and  $3.75  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Rains  Help  Some  But  Injure  Others — Costs  Continually 
Boosted — Spinach  Definitely  Hurt — Asparagus  Canning  to 
Begin  if  Workers  Can  Cef  Into  Fields — Prices  Must  be 
Higher — Prices  to  Tomato  Growers — Fruit  Prices  Firm — Large 

Salmon  Packers  Out  of  the  Market — Olive  Sales  Mounting. 

San  Francisco,  April  8,  1937. 

WEATHER — March  proved  a  wet  month,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  northern  and  central  portions 
of  the  State,  and  April  is  starting  out  with 
rather  heavy  rains.  While  many  crops  are  being  bene- 
fitted  by  the  late  storms,  others  are  not  faring  so  well, 
including  several  in  which  canners  are  directly  in¬ 
terested.  Spinach  has  been  injured  to  an  appreciable 
extent  and  a  large  pack  is  out  of  the  question,  while 
the  harvesting  of  asparagus  has  been  delayed  past  the 
usual  time.  And  on  top  of  adverse  weather  conditions 
have  come  labor  troubles  to  throw  a  wet  blanket  on  the 
situation.  Small  wonder  that  canners  are  jittery  and 
reluctant  to  name  prices  far  in  advance.  Everything 
that  happens  seems  to  boost  packing  costs  a  little 
higher. 

SPINACH — The  packing  of  spinach  commenced  late 
last  week  in  several  plants,  but  rain  is  hindering  har¬ 
vesting  in  many  districts.  The  long  wet  spell  has 
caused  spinach  in  lowlands  to  yellow,  and  the  yield  is 
running  lighter  than  was  expected.  Quite  a  few  pack¬ 
ers  have  withdrawn  their  spinach  lists,  and  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  or  not  all  will  be  able  to  fill  in  full  the 
orders  that  have  been  booked.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  anything  available  at  less  than  $1.30  for  No.  2i/4s, 
with  featured  brands  at  $1.35.  Last  year  at  this  time 
plenty  of  spinach  was  moving  at  less  than  $1.00. 

ASPARAGUS — The  packing  of  asparagus  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  under  way  within  a  week,  provided  work¬ 


ers  are  able  to^get  into  the  fields.  No  opening  prices 
have  been  announced,  as  costs  are  still  uncertain.  The 
canning  asparagus  agreement  is  up  in  the  air,  with  a 
considerable  acreage  still  to  be  signed  to  make  it  effec¬ 
tive.  The  proposed  agreement  calls  for  less  small  size 
“grass,”  and  owners  of  fields  past  their  peak  hesitate 
to  be  a  party.  The  purpose  of  the  agreement  is  to  hold 
down  the  size  of  the  pack  to  a  quantity  that  can  be 
marketed  at  a  profit  to  both  grower  and  canner.  The 
buying  done  of  late  has  largely  been  contingent  on 
adoption  of  the  agreement.  Some  sales  of  all-green 
are  reported  at  514  cents  a  pound.  Last  year’s  top 
was  4%  cents,  with  most  of  the  crop  moving  at  from 
4  cents  to  4I/2  cents.  With  wages  and  other  costs  defi¬ 
nitely  higher,  opening  prices  on  asparagus  promise  to 
show  an  advance  over  those  of  a  year  ago.  Increased 
activity  has  been  noticed  of  late  on  the  small  holdings 
of  1936  pack  asparagus  on  hand,  buyers  sensing  bar¬ 
gains  in  these. 

TOMATOES — While  a  fairly  steady  business  is  be¬ 
ing  done  on  tomatoes,  the  movement  is  not  as  heavy 
as  might  be  expected,  considering  the  modest  quota¬ 
tions.  California  standard  No.  2V2S  are  still  available 
at  871/^  cents,  despite  the  fact  that  prices  in  other 
tomato-producing  sections  are  around  $1.00,  with  other 
sizes  in  proportion.  This  year’s  canning  costs  will  be 
definitely  higher,  and  prices  such  as  present  quotations 
will  be  out  of  the  question.  Some  acreage  is  now  being 
signed  up  at  $15  a  ton,  but  quite  a  lot  has  also  been 
contracted  for  at  $12.50.  One  large  packing  concern 
has  offered  to  contract  6,000  acres  at  $14  a  ton  for 
rounds  and  $16.50  a  ton  for  pear-shaped  tomatoes.  It 
likewise  offers  a  premium  of  25  cents  a  ton  where 
growers  use  fertilizer,  with  an  additional  25  cents  a 
ton  where  a  genuine  effort  is  made  to  control  pests. 
The  revised  contract  of  the  Canners’  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  being  accepted  by  many  growers. 

FRUITS — The  canned  fruit  market  continues  firm, 
with  but  few  changes  in  prices.  Apricots  are  espe¬ 
cially  strong,  and  the  few  holders  of  No.  10s  have  made 
some  substantial  advances.  Fancy  halves  seem  to  be 
out  of  the  market  entirely,  some  packers  are  holding 
choice  halves  at  $7.50,  an  advance  of  more  than  $1.00, 
while  standards  are  quoted  at  $5.75  and  water  at  $5.00. 
The  latter  is  very  difficult  to  locate.  Pears  are  firm  at 
the  revised  quotations,  with  peaches  very  firmly  held. 

APRICOTS — ^While  some  damage  has  been  done  to 
apricots  by  the  heavy  rains  during  the  blossoming 
period,  the  loss  is  not  as  extensive  as  reported,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Frank  A.  Dixon,  of  the  Canners’  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  This  fruit  blossomed  very  heavily,  says  this 
expert,  and  the  outlook  is  that  thinning  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  if  there  is  no  spring  freeze.  Apricots  and  other 
deciduous  fruits  benefitted  by  the  extremely  cold 
weather,  he  says,  and  crops  should  be  large  and  fruit 
of  good  quality.  The  cold  weather  drove  the  sap  down 
and  permitted  the  trees  to  have  a  real  rest.  Warm 
weather  in  the  winter  season  brings  on  sour  sap  and 
the  trees  suffer. 

SALMON — Distributors  are  still  getting  canned  sal¬ 
mon  on  old  contracts,  but  unshipped  orders  are  getting 
rather  limited.  The  large  packers  are  still  out  of  the 
market,  as  far  as  Alaska  reds  are  concerned.  The 
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shortage  of  other  canned  fish  is  attracting  attention  to 
pinks  and  chums  in  many  distributing  centers.  The 
cost  of  packing  salmon  this  season  is  still  a  matter  for 
conjecture,  as  is  the  probable  size  of  the  pack.  Organ¬ 
ized  cannery  workers  are  demanding  an  eight-hour 
day,  with  $1.00  an  hour  for  overtime.  At  the  peak  of 
the  run,  much  overtime  is  necessary.  That  means  that 
costs  must  mount  greatly  or  that  the  pack  must  be  cur¬ 
tailed. 

PEACHES — The  California  Canning  Peach  Associa¬ 
tion,  through  its  president,  D.  C.  Bull,  of  Marysville, 
announces  that  it  has  signed  more  than  60,000  tons  of 
1937  cling  peaches  in  support  of  the  marketing  agree¬ 
ment.  The  agreement  is  a  contract  for  delivery  of  the 
peaches  to  the  Association  and  the  organization  will 
market  the  peaches  to  the  canners.  Upon  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  size  of  the  crop  will  depend  the  price. 

The  California  cling  peach  industry  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  program  still  has  two  months  to  run, 
and  results  to  date  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  both 
growers  and  canners.  Statistically,  canned  peaches  are 
in  a  much  better  position  than  they  were  a  year  ago, 
with  both  unsold  and  unshipped  stocks  at  compara¬ 
tively  low  levels.  Intensive  promotional  work  has  been 
carried  on  since  last  November,  under  the  direction  of 
Ray  Randall,  advertising  manager  for  the  Canning 
Peach  Industry  Board,  and  almost  half  a  million  pieces 
of  peach  display  material  have  been  distributed  to  the 
retail  trade,  with  requests  for  this  still  coming  in. 

OLIVES — Sales  of  California  ripe  olives  are  mount¬ 
ing  to  high  levels,  those  for  February  alone  having 
amounted  to  about  100,000  cases.  Mrs.  N.  Lindrose, 
secretary  of  the  California  Olive  Association,  suggests 
that  the  1937  pack,  with  the  carry-over,  will  likely  be 
sold  out  before  another  packing  season  gets  under  way. 

• 

WITH  CANNED  FOODS  DISTRIBUTORS 

By  “OBSERVER” 

( Continued  from  page  24) 

“Credit  for  the  improvement  in  sugar  operations 
generally  since  the  middle  of  1934  is  largely  due  to 
the  Government,  for  the  theory  of  balancing  supply 
with  demand  through  marketing  quotas  has  worked 
particularly  well  in  the  case  of  sugar.  The  one  point 
in  the  Government’s  control  program  which  failed  to 
operate  as  expected  was  the  former  processing  tax  of 
0.535  cents  a  pound,  by  which  the  benefits  of  balanced 
operations  were  to  be  evenly  distributed  among  all  in¬ 
terests  affected  by  the  quotas ;  this  tax  was  invalidated 
by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  early  in  1936. 

“As  an  offset,  the  Government  has  proposed  a  gen¬ 
eral  strengthening  of  its  sugar  controls  through  a  pro¬ 


gram  which  embodies:  (1)  an  extension  of  the  Jones- 
Costigan  Act  (which  created  the  system  of  sugar  mar¬ 
keting  quotas)  beyond  its  present  expiration  date  on 
December  31,  1937 ;  (2)  an  excise  tax  of  at  least  % 
cent  a  pound  on  the  domestic  processing  of  sugar  (to 
be  distinguished  from  the  invalidated  processing  tax) 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  producing  revenue  and  of 
assuring  domestic  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beet  producers 
an  equitable  income  through  some  form  of  benefit  pay¬ 
ments;  and  (3)  a  manipulation  of  quotas,  if  necessary, 
to  prevent  the  new  tax  from  being  passed  on  to  con¬ 
sumers. 

“These  proposals  are  now  before  Congress,  where  no 
important  opposition  is  developing.  It  is  thus  expected 
that  the  measures  will  be  enacted  in  the  near  future 
in  substantially  the  form  recommended. 

“However,  there  are  two  major  uncertainties.  First, 
it  is  not  clearly  indicated  what  the  actual  amount  of 
the  proposed  excise  tax  will  be.  A  %  cent  levy  con¬ 
flicts  with  the  terms  of  the  Cuban  Reciprocal  Trade 
Treaty,  which  provides  that  no  taxes  be  imposed  on 
Cuban  sugar  shipments  in  excess  of  that  prevailing 
when  the  treaty  was  made  (i.  e.,  the  processing  tax  of 
0.535  cents  a  pound) .  But  the  Cuban  agreement  ends 
next  September,  and  the  United  States  Government 
currently  appears  to  desire  better-controlled  domestic 
conditions,  at  Cuba’s  expense,  if  necessary. 

“Second,  it  is  not  clearly  indicated  where  the  pro¬ 
posed  tax  would  fall.  Although  excise  taxes  usually 
are  passed  on  to  consumers,  the  Government  expressly 
intends  to  prevent  this  in  the  case  of  sugar.  In  the 
extension  of  the  Jones-Costigan  Act,  the  power  is  re¬ 
quested  to  increase  the  sugar  marketing  quotas  at  any 
time  so  that  sugar  prices  can  be  kept  from  rising  above 
reasonably  necessary  levels.  This  intent  to  regulate 
the  highly  sensitive  sugar  markets  is  considered  opti¬ 
mistic  in  some  quarters.  But  the  Government  is  evi¬ 
dently  determined  to  control  prices. 

“One  important  factor,  however,  is  that  the  proposed 
new  tax  is  not  expected  to  be  levied  on  sugar  supplies 
on  hand,  but  only  on  sugar  subsequently  processed. 
Since  beet  sugar  production  for  any  single  crop  year 
is  largely  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  period,  most  of 
the  1936-1937  output  would  not  be  subject  to  the  tax. 
The  beet  manufacturers  are  thus  temporarily  in  an 
advantageous  position  until  the  1937-1938  production 
begins  to  come  on  the  markets  in  the  latter  part  of 
1937.  The  outlook  for  the  coming  year  will,  therefore, 
depend  chiefly  on  the  effects  of  tax  developments  on 
prices  of  sugar  in  the  interim.  The  outlook  for  the 
raw  sugar  producers  is  likewise  dominated  by  tax  de¬ 
velopments.” 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


E^astern 
Low  High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2^ . .  ....... 

Large,  No.  . .  . 

Medium,  No.  2^............._..._.. . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

Medium,  No,  1  tall . . . . 

Large,  No.  2 . .  . . . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . . . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq..........  . . . 

Small,  No.  1  sq.— . —  ..—  ...— 


BAKED  BEANS 

16  oz.  — _ _ _ 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


.66>/a  .60 

1.05  1.35 

4.00  4.25 


Central 
Low  High 


.60  .65 

1.05  1.20 
3.75  4.00 


West 

Coast 

Low 

High 

2.76 

2.86 

2.80 

2.90 

2.76 

2.86 

2.40 

2.60 

1.86 

1.86 

2.36 

2.46 

2.60 

2.70 

2.36 

2.46 

2.40 

2.60 

2.10 

2.20 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 95 

No.  10 .  4.60 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2— . 87^ 

No.  10 .  4.26 


Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2... . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . - . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . — 

No.  10 . . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . — 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 _ 


No.  10 . 

Std.  'Whole  'Wax,  No.  2 . -  . 

No.  10 . —  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 80 

No.  10 .  4.35 


1.00  .  . 

6.00  .  . 

.90  .  ..S5  .'.10 

4.35  .  .  4.25 


6.50  7.50 


l".20 


1.10  .  1.10  .85 

6.60  . .  4  25 

1.76  . 


.86  .77 '/a  .85  .85 

4.50  3.65  4.00  4.25 


LIMA  BEANS 

No.  10...'. . 

.... _ 

1.36 

No.  10 . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

. 

.90 

1.00 

No.  10 . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

_ 

.85 

.85 

No.  10 . 

No.  2  Soaked . 

.70 

.70 

BEETS 

Whole.  No.  2 . 1,00 

No.  2% . 1.20 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . -  .80 

No.  2% . 1.00 

No.  10 _  3.90 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2....—....—  ....... 

No.  2% _  _ 

No.  10 _ —  4.26 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 _  .96 

No.  2V4 _ 1.16 

No.  10 _ -  4.60 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 _ _ 

No.  10 . . -  . 

CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . ....... 

No.  10.. . 4.60 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . .76 

No.  10 . 8.76 


PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . .  .70 

Fancy  No.  2 . - _  1.10 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . .  1.20 

No.  10 . . . —  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . .  1.10 

No.  10 _ _ _  _ 

Std.  No,  2 _ _  _ _ 

No.  10—....—....—— 


.86 

1.16 

4.25 


4.25 

.96 

1.16 

4.60 


4.60 

.76 

8.76 


.86 

1.16 


1.40 

7.00 

1.20 


1.40 

.90 

1.15 

1.85 

.72  Vi! 

.77  V4 

3.50 

.75 

.80 

.85 

.90 

.86 

1.10 

3.25 

3.75 

3.35 

.82  Vi 

.86 

.96 

3.60 

— 

1.26  1.85 

.  7.00 

1.10  . 


Wholegrain — Continued 
White,  Fancy  No.  2— . — .. 


No.  10 . - . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 

No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  2 . - . 

No.  10 _ _ 

— 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No,  2 . . — 

No.  10 . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  No.  2 . — _ 

No.  10 . . 

White.  Fancy  No.  2...........— .— 

No.  10 . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . . 

No.  2% . . 

No.  10 . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . — . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . - . . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s......— _ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  63.............. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  48—.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s....—.. 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . - 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . — - 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . — ., 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  68 . — „ 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . — 

No.  2  Fey  Alaskas,  2s . - 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s — — 

No,  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is— .. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No,  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Fey.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  38 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  68— . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  68 . 

No.  2  Ungraded . . 

Soaked,  2s . . 

lOs  . — .... 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked... . 

lOs  . - . . 


Eastern  Central 


Low  High 

Low 

High 

1.06  1.16 

.96  l.io 

6.66  _ 

.87  V4  .90 

1.15 

1.16  1.25 

1.15 

1.20 

1.00  . 

1.05 

1.15 

.97%  . 

.90  1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

.82%  .90 

.95 

1.00 

.80 

.90 

.75 

.80 

2.25 

2.60 

.86  .90 

4.26  4.60 

.66  .76 

3.50  4.00 


.96  .96 


1.35 

1.65 

1.25 

1.60 

1.15 

1.40 

1.15 

1.35 

1.20 

1.40 

1.10 

1.40 

1.00 

1.25 

1.00 

1.20 

1.10 

1.25 

6.25 

.96 

1.26 

6.50 

.90 

1.00 

6.50 

.90 

1.00 

5.50 

1.60 

1.85 

1.40 

1.75 

. 

1.20 

1.40 

1.50 

1.50 

1.10 

1.50 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10 

1.40 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.95 

.96 

1.00 

1.10 

.95 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

6.60 

.95 

.95 

.90 

1.00 

5.25 

5.50 

6.26 

6.25 

.92% 

.95 

.46 

.60 

55 

.60 

2.60 

2.76 

.67% 

.76 

3.60 

3.76 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.35 

1.45 

1.36 

1.40 

1.20 

1.30 

1.15 

1.25 

1.20 

1.30 

1.16 

1.25 

1.15 

1.20 

1.10 

1.15 

1.16 

1.20 

5.25 

5.25 

1.00 

1.10 

5.00 

5.25 

1.10 

1.20 

4.50 

4.50 

1.35 

1.45 

1.25 

1.35 

1.20 

1.40 

1.15 

1.26 

1.05 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

1.05 

1.10 

5.26 

5.60 

1.00 

1.05 

6.00 

5.50 

1.00 

1.06 

4.50 

4.76 

.96 

1.00 

.55 

.57% 

3.20 

3.40 

PUMPKIN 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  3 . . 

No.  10— . . . . 

SAUER  KRAUT 

SM  ,  No,  9. . 

.90 

.95 

3.00 

1.16 

.52%  .70 
.65  1.00 

2.50  3.00 

.76  .86 

.70 

2.76 

.76 

3.00 

No.  2% . . 

No  It . 

.90 

1.06 

.90  .96 

No.  10 . . 

2.90 

3.10  3.26 

SPINACH 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

.95 

.67%  .70 

1.05 

1.10 

No.  2%  - - 

1.20 

1.25 

.90  1.10 

1.17% 

1.40 

No.  10 . . 

3.75 

4.00 

3.00  3.50 

4.05 

4.20 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com.  Dr.  Limas. 

1.06 

. 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas. 

1.20 

. 

Triple.  No.  2 _ _ _ 

.96 

1.00 
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CANNED  FRUITS— Continncd 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continncd 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2% - 

No.  8 . — 

No.  10.... . 

Std..  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack.. 

No.  214.™ . 

No.  8 . 

No.  10 . . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 

No.  8 . . . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  l..„ . . 

No.  2 . . 

No.  2% . 

No.  8 _ 

No.  10 _ 


Std..  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . . . 

No.  2% . 

No.  8 . 

No.  10 . . . 

TOMATO  PUREE 
Std..  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04. 

No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.035 . . 

No.  lO^.. . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

No.  10..„ . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2 . 

No.  2%..„ . 

No.  10„ . . . . 


Eastern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 


.76 

1  1 

1.10 

1.20 

.90 

"'.50 

.65 

.76 

.85 

.80 

1.05 

1.15 

1.10 

1.16 

1.16 

1.26 

3.60 

3.50 

3.65 

3.75 

.45 

.47% 

.45 

.47% 

.70 

.72% 

.76 

.77% 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

1.10 

3.30 

3.30 

3.50 

3.65 

.42% 

.46 

.47% 

3.26 

3.26 

4.00 

.37% 

2.76 

3.00 

.40 

.40 

.46 

.60 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.76 

2.60 

3.00 

2.76 

3.25 

.76 

.95 

3.76 

3.76 

Canned  Fruits 

APPLES 


No.  10.  standard  heavy  pack.... 

4.00  4.10 

No.  10  fancy  heavy  pack . 

4.26  4.60 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy„ . 

.82%  1.00 

.90 

1.00 

No.  10 . 

4.35  6.00 

No.  2.  Std . 

No.  10 . 

.70  _ 

4.60 

4.76 

West  ^ast  Eiastem  Central 

Low  High  High  Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  214 . . 

No.  10 . . 


Solid 

Pack 

.96 

1.00 

1.10 

1.45 

3.26 

4.60 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  8 . . . .  . 

No.  10,  water............„ . 

No.  2.  Preserved. . . . . 

No.  2,  Syrup . .  . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2 . . .  1.76  1.85 

No.  10 .  7.00  7.00 


6.60  6.76 


10.00  10.50 


With  puree 

.62% 

.70 

.87% 

2.75 

3.60 

3.60 

3.00 

3.25 

.60 

.62% 

.77% 

.80 

3.00 

3.25 

CHERRIES 

Std..  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.30  1.35 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10....„ . 

R.  A..  Fey.,  No.  2^ . . . 

Choice,  No.  2*4 . 

Std..  No.  2V4 . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . . 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  10 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . .  . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


.  STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2 . 

.  Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 

3.60  4.00 

4.60  . 


10.00  12.00 


Canned  Fish 


APRICOTS 
No.  2^,  Fancy... 
No.  2^,  Choice. 
No.  2%.  Std . 

GRAPEFRUIT 


8  oz . .  .  . 

No.  2 . .  1.00  .  . 

No.  6 .  3.10  .  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . . . .  .62%  . 

No.  1 _ _ _  _ 

No.  800 . . . 80  .80  . 

No.  2 . . . .  .72%  .86  . ! 

No.  6 . .  .2.60  2.76  . 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% .  1.36  1.36  1.26  1.35 

No.  10 .  4.25  4.75 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.36  1.60 

No.  10 . 6.00  6.76 


Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . . 

Choice.  No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2% _ 

No.  10,  Water . . 

No.  10,  Syrup _ _ _ _ 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y,  C.,  No.  2 %....„ . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Ex.  Std..  SHc.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  3..„.............. 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  2.. 

No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2% . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10......„ 

Crushed,  Elx.  Std.,  No.  10._.._ 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buftet . . . 


No.  211 . 

No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 

No.  10 . 

1.90 

1.70 

1.45 

2.00 

1.80 

1.60 

HERRING  ROE 

1.60 

1.76 

2.00 

. ,,  1.75 

9,nn 

LOBSTER 

.46 

Flats,  1  lb . 

.  6.60 

6.60 

.87% 

.95 

%  lb . 

_  3.26 

3.25 

2.66 

2.75 

%  lb . 

.  1.96 

1.96 

OYSTERS 


. 96 

1.00 

1.10 

.70 

.80 

8  oz. . 

2.00 

2.10 

2.25 

10  oz . 

. . .  2.20 

2.20 

Selects,  6  oz. 


1.70 

1.85 

1.65 

1.76 

1.45 

4.00 

6.60 

6.76 

3.75 

4.00 

1.70 

1.76 

1.56 

1.65 

1.46 

1.60 

1.10 

1.16 

4.76 

6.00 

1.60 

1.80 

1.40 

1.70 

5.86 

6.10 

6.00 

6.00 

.62% 

.65 

.70 

.76 

1.10 

1.16 

1.46 

1.65 

2.60 

2.66 

6.00 

6.26 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  % . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP 

No.  1.  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium . 

No.  1,  Large . . . . 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 


%  Oil,  Key .  3.60  3.60 

V4  Oil,  Keyless .  3.26  3.36 

*4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.90  3.90 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.90  2.95 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  24’s . 


Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48*8 . . . 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24*8 . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48*8 . . . 


. . . 

Light  Meat,  Is . .  . 


1.45  1.60 

1.65  1.65 

1.66  1.76 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.45  2.65 

8.60  8.76 


2.46  2.50 

2.25  2.35 

2.00  2.10 


6.00  6.00 


6.60 


2.35  . 

1.60  . 

.  1.90 

1.90  1.90 

1.16  1.15 

1.16  . 

.85  . 

2.65  2.66 

1.76  1.85 

1.06  . 

1.85  . 


1.40  1.66 

2.76  3.00 


.  6.02% 

11.00  12.00 

.  6.00 

3.86  4.25 

9.00  10.00 
6.00  6.60 

3.60  3.76 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbuig,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

adjusters  for  Dotachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B^timore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

James  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Uner-Joint. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CANNED  FOODS. 

Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Rl. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COHN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

'The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

Mortal  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  tfincemeat.  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crovm  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 

ENSHAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

AyMs  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hemetfceUy 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  BotUes.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  RL 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ini 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  HuUers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDBAiaiC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Cbapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSECnClDES. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago, 
lacketed  Ketdes.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

peeling  knives. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  S2dem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooMSton,  Ul. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES,  Copper,  Pl^  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  F^,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  UL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KNIVES,  MisceUaneous. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooMSton,  Ul. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


kraut  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERT^  ^  ^  ^ 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.  • 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Ihedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

F,  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoppeston,  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAHR  (Rubber).  ,  „  ^  ^ 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PASTE.  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VOTERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
S«>tt  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sinclair-&ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Lronard  Seed  C^.,  Chicago,  lU. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sincialr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

James  Lefiel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINESY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mdiy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

O.  &  M.  Seed  Co.,  Green  Springs,  Ohio. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  MUford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  MUwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks.  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

BerUn-Chapmem  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Badtimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ql. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corn.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 

TANKS,  MetaL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteeL 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooMston,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Conporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

C.  A.  Shuttleworth  Seed  Co.,  Matthews,  Ind. 
Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Idd. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


“THE  HOUSE  OF  ROBINS” 

at  your  service  for  Quick 
Shipment  write  for  catalogue 


AVARS  7  POCKET  UNIVERSAL 
FILLER 

This  machine  is  built  For  tomatoes 
and  cut  strinsless  beans.  Fills  the 
cans  uniFoimly  —  some  canners  not 
employing  anyone  For  the  purpose 
oF  topping  oFF  the  cans  as  they  leave 
the  Filler.  A  great  labor  saver  —  does 
not  injure  tomatoes  and  saves  every 
ounce  oF  juice. 


AVARS  SOUP  AND  LIQUID 
FILLER 

The  most  practical  machine  For  the 
purpose  on  the  market.  Fills  tomato 
juice,  puree,  soup,  etc. 


AVARS  NEW  PERFECTION 
PEA  &  BEAN  FILLER 

As  the  name  implies,  the  operation  oF 
this  machine  is  perFect.  Just  the  thing 
For  peas,  whole  grain  corn,  kidney 
beans,  etc.  The  most  practical  obtain¬ 
able. 


Manufacturers  of  a  General  Line  of  Canning  Machinery 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


VVEIRTON.W.VA. 


-  -i;  ■ 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

7>HELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

RAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

jV  MAIN  OFFICE 

^^BALTIMORE^  MD.  ^ 


QUALITY 

THROUGHOUT  a 

5  POINT  PLAN 

OXfA  PERFECT  9xiCjh  / 


"NATIONAL"  Can-quality  •  a 


high  speed  output  •  is  con¬ 
stantly  under  the  eyes  of 
trained  inspectors.  Along  the 
entire  production  line,  check¬ 
ing  and  re-checking  insures 
uniformity. 


"NATIONAL"  QUALITY  is  made 

up  to  a  standard  •  not  lowered 

to  a  price.  "NATIONAL"  CANS 

and  SERVICE  double  in  Quality 

features,  to  insure  the  Perfect 
Pack! 


IT'S  ^^XJ^\E\VS! 

''NATIONAL'S'' 

5  I'oint  Plan 
for  Perfect  Packs! 


NATIONAL 


NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION  •  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  E.  42nd  ST..  NEW  YORK 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  McKEESPORT  TIN  PLATE  CORPORATION 
Sales  Offices  and  Plants  •  New  York  City  •  Baltimore  •  Maspeth,  N.  Y.  •  Chicago  •  Boston  •  Detroit  •  Hamilton,  Ohio 


// 


